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MEMOIR  OF  MR.  JOHN  wiLLocK,!  the  \v<*st  of  Scotland,  lie  most  ppo- 
ONE  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  RE-  hably  re*  eived  his  education  in 
FORMERS.  the  university  of  Glassjow,  and 

afterward  entered,  at  Ayr,  into 
the  one  or  other  of  the  religious 
This  Reformer  was  a  particular  fraternities  now  mentioned, 
favourite  of  Mr  John  Knox.  In  To  the  other  parts  of  learning 
his  history  he  seldom  speaks  of  which  he  had  acquired,  he  added 
him  without  using  some  respect-  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
ful  or  aftectionate  expression.  He  w  ritings  of  the  ancient  fathers, 
styles  him,  “  that  notable  man,  But  for  his  information  in  divine 
whom  God  in  his  good  pleasure  things,  he  looked  beyond  all  hu- 
sent  unto  us  ;  our  dear  brother  ;  man  writings  to  the  sacred  Scrip- 
our  loving  brother ;  a  man  godly,  ture  ;  which  he  zealously  con- 
learned,  and  grave,  who  for  his  tended,  in  his  after  disputes  with 
faithful  labours,  and  bold  courage,  the  Popish  doctors,  contains  the 
deserved  immortal  praise.’’  only  infallible  rule  for  our  faith 

The  General  Assembly,  in  and  practice. 

1567,  gave  him  a  memorable  tes-  It  is  not  improbable  that  he  be- 
timony  of  their  regard,  and  of  the  came  a  convert  from  Popery  in 
sense  which  they  entertained  of  the  year  1545,  and  that  Mr. 
what  he  had  done  for  the  Uefor-  George  Wishart  was  the  blessed 
mation  in  Scotland,  when  they  instrument  of  his  conversion.  In 
earnestly  entreated  that  he  would  that  year,  Mr.  Wishart  preached 
return  to  them  from  England,  and  openly  at  the  market  cross  of  Ayr, 
used  in  their  letter  to  him  these  where,  at  that  time,  he  w'as  under  * 
words,  “  that  you  may  enjoy  the  the  protection  of  William,  Earl 
fruit  of  your  most  wearisome  and  of  Glencairn,  and  of  his  son  Alex- 
painful  labours,  and  see  the  cap-  ander  Lord  Kilmaurs.  Also,  w  hile 
stone  of  that  work,  whereof  you  in  that  neighbourhood,  he  seems 
laid  the  foundation.”  to  have  disputed  with  Q,uintin 

According  to  Bishop  Lesly,  Mr.  Kennedy,  abbot  of  Cross-raguel ; 
John  Willock  was  originally  a  one  of  whose  books,  according 
Dominican  friar.  Spottiswood  says,  to  Dempster,  who  is  quoted  by 
that  he  was  a  Franciscan  friar  in  Dr.  Mackenzie,  in  his  life  of  that 
the  town  of  Ayr.  As  a  native  of  abbot,  was  entitled,  “  Fourteen 
VoL.  II.. ..No.  8.  22 
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Heads  of  a  Controversy  against 
George  Wishart.”  It  might  be 
then  that  Mr.  W illock  was  brought 
to  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  the 
Protestant  doctrines. 

But  whether  his  conversion 
took  place  at  this,  or  at  an  earlier 
period,  he  soon  found,  that,  unless 
he  should  conceal  his  sentiments, 
which  he  was  not  inclined  to  do, 
he  could  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  convent ;  and  that  nowhere 
could  he  preach  the  Gospel  in 
Scotland,  in  the  ample  manner 
which  he  wished,  without  being 
liable  to  persecution.  “  For  the 
love  of  religion,”  says  Spottis- 
w'ood,  “  he  left  the  countrv,  and 
lived  in  England.” 

During  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.  who  succeeded  his  father 
Henry  Vlll.  January  29,  1547, 
he  enjoyed  in  England  the  society 
of  serious  Christians,  and  was 
privileged  freely  to  preach  the 
Gospel.  But  that  pious  prince  1 
having  died,  July  G,  1553,-  thei 
state  of  religion  in  that  countrv ! 
was  sadly  changed,  under  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  his  sister,  the  En¬ 
glish  Queen  Mary.  Thomas  Cran- 
mer,  the  Protestant  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  who,  under  God, 
had  long  been  the  promoter  and 
support  of  the  Protestant  interest, 
and  the  friend  and  protector  of 
the  refugees  from  Scotland,  was 
immediately  committed  to  prison. 
In  the  course  of  a  very  few  years 
this  archbishop,  a  considerable 
number  of  other  bishops  and  mi¬ 
nisters,  and  a  multitude  of  persons 
of  both  sexes,  were  condemned 
to  death,  and  suffered  as  martyrs 
to  their  religion.  But  so  soon  as 
the  flame  of  persecution  arose, 
Mr.  Willock,  and  a  great  number 
of  English  Protestants,  fled  for 
refuge  to  foreign  parts.  | 

The  place  to  which  Mr.  Wil¬ 


lock  went,  and  in  which  he  was 
hospitably  entertained,  was  the 
city  of  Embden,  in  the  province 
of  East  Friesland  in  Westphalia. 
The  people  of  that  country,  Mr. 
Petrie  says,  were  the  first  who 
embraced  as  a  nation  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Reformers.  The 
prince  who  governed  Friesland 
about  the  )  ear  1520,  and  to  whom 
Petrie  gives  the  name  of  Edsard, 
had  his  mind  enlightened  by  read¬ 
ing  some  of  Luther’s  books.  He 
not  only  read  them  himself,  and 
permitted  them  to  be  sold  in  his 
territory,  but  encouraged  and 
persuaded  bis  nobility  likewise  to 
read  them.  He  afterward  pro¬ 
cured  some  eminent  Protestant 
ministers  to  picacli  to  his  people, 
who  so  far  prevailed  by  their 
teaching  and  exliortations,  that  the 
Romish  religion  was  legally  con¬ 
demned,  and  its  superstition  con¬ 
fined  within  the  walls  of  the 
Franciscan  monastery  at  Embden, 
When  Mr.  Willock  arrived  at 
Embden,  in  1553,  the  country 
was  governed  by  the  Countess 
Ann,  then  in  her  widowhood. 
As  he  had  studied  medicine,  he 
practised  there  as  a  physician, 
which  might  be  necessary  for 
his  present  subsistence  ;  though 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  ho 
also  preached  the  (iospel  to  such 
persons  as  understood  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  he  spoke,  some  of 
whom  might  be  Protestants  wlu) 

I  had  accompanied  him  thither  from 
I  England. 

I  After  he  had  been  nearly  a 
twelvemonth  in  Embden,  where 
he  was  become  well  known,  and 
respected  for  his  piety  and  talents, 
the  Countess  of  Friesland  thought 
that  he  w'as  a  fit  person  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  as  her  envoy  to  the  Queen 
Regent  of  Scotland,  to  congratu¬ 
late  her  on  her  accession  to  th.e 
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Regency,  and  with  whom  she  had 
some  atfairs  to  settle  relating  to 
trade,  or  to  some  other  public 
matters,  ite  gladly  accepted  of 
the  commission,  for  he  greatly 
desired  to  be  instrumental  in  for¬ 
warding  the  Reformation  in  his 
native  country  ;  which  he  hoped 
he  would  in  some  degree  be  ena-- 
bled  to  do,  without  being  exposed 
to  any  trouble  on  the  account  of 
his  religious  opinions,  as  he  was 
to  bear  the  public  and  [)rivileged 
character  of  an  agent  from  a  Pro¬ 
testant  princess.  “  His  principal 
purpose,”  Mr.  Knox  tells  us, 
“  was  to  essay  what  the  Lord 
wotild  work  by  him  in  his  native 
country.” 

He  arrived,  it  should  seem,  in 
the  beginning  of  harvest,  1651  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  harvest  in  that 
same  year,  Mr.  Knox,  who  had 
newly  come  on  his  first  visit  from 
Geneva,  found  him  in  Eilioburgh, 
attending  on  the  Embden  business 
at  the  court  of  the  (-tueen  Regeni ; 
and  also  employed,  along  with 
William  Harlowe,  another  refugee 
from  England,  in  preaching  the 
Gospel  in  private  houses.  “These 
two,”  says  Mr.  Knox,  did  some¬ 
times  in  several  (or  separate)  com¬ 
panies  assemble  the  brethren,  who 
by  their  exhortations  began  to  be 
greatly  encouraged,  and  did  show 
an  earnest  thirst  of  godliness.” 

It  may  l>e  gratifying  to  some 
serious  Christians,  and  will  not,  I 
apprehend,  be  inconsistent  with 
the  design  which  I  should  have 
in  view  in  these  Biographical 
Sketches,  if  1  now  give  an  ac¬ 
count,  as  particularly  as  possible, 
of  that  little  flock”  of  Christ 
which  was  now  at  Edinburgh,  and 
to  whom  Mr.  Willock  was  admi¬ 
nistering  comfort.  They  were 


not  allowed  publicly  to  worship 
God,  in  the  manner  which  their 
consciences  approved  ;  they  could 
not  with  safety  assemble  in  nume¬ 
rous  congregations  ;  but  they  con- 
tided  in  the  promise  made  by  our 
Saviour,  to  two  or  three  who 
meet  together  in  his  name,  and 
therefore  worshipped  in  small  de¬ 
tached  companies.  Like  those 
Israelites  of  old,  whom  the  pro- 
pliet  Malachi  mentions,  and  who 
were  living  in  the  midst  of  a  cor¬ 
rupted  people,  “  they  feared  the 
Lord  ;  they  thought  upon  his 
name  ;  and  spake  often  in  private 
one  to  another.” 

At  this  period  they  were  fa¬ 
voured  with  the  teaching  and 
edifying  conversation  of  Mr.  Wil¬ 
lock  and  Mr.  Harlowe.  *  Con¬ 
cerning  Mr.  Harlowe,  I  shall 
only  observe  at  present,  that  he 

was  a  lively  and  affectionate 

«/ 

Christian,  and  preached  the  Gos¬ 
pel  with  great  plainness,  though 
lie  could  not  boast  of  having  re¬ 
ceived  a  learned  education. 

7  he  house  in  which  he 
dwelt  when  at  Edinburgh,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
houies  in  which  the  brethren 
sometimes  met,  and  had  Christian 
and  delightful  fellowship  with 
one  another.  William  Maitland, 
younger  of  Lethington,  was  also 
in  use  to  meet  with  them,  who 
was  indeed  a  man  of  a  versatile 
disposition,  hut  appeared  at  this 
time  to  he  a  sincere  inquirer  after 
the  truth.  While  they  were  thus 
very  comfortably  engaged  in  their 
pious  exercises,  Mr.  Knox’s  ar¬ 
rival,  and  his  continuance  with 
them,  it  should  seem,  for  some 
w’eeks,  afforded  them  a  great  and 
additional  cause  of  thankfulness 
and  joy. 
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We  learn  from  Mr.  Knox’s  his¬ 
tory,  the  names  of  some  of  those 
burgesses  of  whom  the  Protest¬ 
ant  Church  at  Etfinburgli  then 
consisted.  They  deserve  to  be 
remembered,  for  it  may  well  be 
supposed  that  they  were  not  only 
sound  and  exemplary  Christians, 
but  w'ere  endeavouring  to  spread 
the  know  ledge  of  the  truth  aniong 
their  friends  and  neighbours. 

1.  David  Forres,  or  Forrest. 
He  occupied  an  othcc  belonging 
to  the  mint  of  Scotland  ;  and  after 
the  reformation,  was  admitted  by 
the  general  assembly  as  a  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  Gospel.  2.  Mr.  Ro¬ 
bert  Lockhart.  He  enjoyed  a 
post  in  the  service  of  the  C^ueen 
Regent,  of  w  hom  he  ahvays  ex¬ 
pressed  a  high  esteem ;  but  no 
one  could  find  hiultwith  him  with 
regard  to  his  religious  character. 
3.  James  Sym,*  who,  ^Ir.  Knox 
says,  “  was  a  notable  man  of  God.’' 
He  was  Mr.  Knox’s  kind  landlord, 
and  in  his  house  the  brethren 
often  convened.  4.  James  La¬ 
ron.  He  was  a  burgess  of  such 
eminent  respectability,  that  he 
was  one  of  the  two  commission¬ 
ers  deputed  from  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  to  the  first  General 

cry 

Assembly  in  1560. 

I  beg  leave  to  subjoin  the  name 
of  FJizabeth  Adamson,  spouse  of 
the  foresaid  James  Raron.  This 
good  w’oman  had  long  been  un¬ 
der  a  deep  concern  about  her 
soul's  salvation,  and  had  diligently 
attended  the  preachings  of  the 
friars,  w’ithout  oVdaining  any  re¬ 
lief.  The  first  time  that  slie  re¬ 
ceived  solid  and  lasting  comfort, 
was  when  she  heard  Mr.  Knox, 
in  the  house  of  James  Sym,  deli¬ 
ver  an  exposition  of  tfie  hundred 
and  third  Fsalm.  He  seemed  to 
lier  to  open  to  her  view’  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  the  divine  mercy,  and  her 


soul  found  rest  and  joyful  satis* 
faction. 

Her  death  happened  before 
the  Reformation  in  Scotland  was 
fully  accomplished.  In  her  last 
sickness  she  suflered  acute  pain, 
but  her  mind  was  resigned  to  the 
wall  of  God.  The  priests  and 
friars  urged  her  to  submit  to  the 
ceremonies  and  superstitious  ob¬ 
servances  which  they  commonly 
used  in  the  case  of  a  dying  per¬ 
son  ;  but  she  commanded  them 
not  to  trouble  her,  “  for,”  said 
she,  “  1  have  refused,  and  do 
now  refuse  all  your  abomina¬ 
tions.”  When  they  left  her, 
they  anticipated  the  language  of 
latter  times,  and  reported  that 
she  knew’  not  what  she  was  say¬ 
ing,  or  that  her  mind  was  derang¬ 


ed  by  the  violence  of  her  distem¬ 
per. 

A  short  while  before  her  death, 
she  desired  her  sisters,  w  ho  w  ere 
waiting  upon  her,  and  some  other 
persons  present,  to  sing  the  hun¬ 
dred  and  third  Psalm.  When 
the  singing  was  ended,  she  said, 
“  at  the  teaching  of  this  Psalm, 
my  troubled  soul  first  effectually 
tasted  the  mercy  of  my  God, 
wliich  is  now  to  me  more  sweet 
and  precious  than  all  the  king¬ 
doms  of  the  earth  would  be, 
tiiougli  they  were  given  me  to 
possess  thorn  a  thousand  years.” 
She  afterward  fell  asleep  in  Je¬ 
sus,  to  the  no  small  comfort  of 
those  who  beheld  her  blessed 
departure. 

Mr.  Knox  makes  the  following 
apology,  or  rather  it  was  made 
by  the  transcribers  and  interpola¬ 
tors  of  his  history  :  “This  we 
could  not  omit  of  this  worthy 
woman,  who  gave  so  notable  a 
confession,  before  the  light  of 
(tod's  word  did  universally  shine 
through  this  realm,” 


f 
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Mr.  Willock  might  make  ex¬ 
cursions  to  different  parts  of  the 
country,  especially  to  the  west¬ 
ern  counties  ;  but  as  the  scene  of 
his  public  business  lay  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  it  is  probable  that  he 
spent  most  of  his  time  with  the 
pious  people  in  that  city.  IJis 
stay  however  was  short,  for  in 
the  proper  season  of  the  ^ear 
1555,  he  returned  to  Emhden, 
probably  bearing  letters  to  tbe 
Countess  of  Frieshujd  from  the 
Queen  Regent. 

Rut  in  the  year  ensuing,  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  new  commission  from  the 
Countess,  and  again  came  to  Scot¬ 
land.  lie  landed  at  Dundee,  it 
may  be  supposed,  in  August  or 
September,  I55b;  from  whence, 
after  he  had  rested  a  little  while, 
he  went  to  Edinburgh  to  deliver 
his  credentials,  where  he  was 
much  needed  and  desired  by  the 
serious  people,  as  Mr.  Knox  had 
left  Scotland  in  the  July  prece- 

‘linS-  . 

This,  viz.  the  second  coming 
of  3Ir.  Willock  to  Edinburgh,  Mr. 
Knox  sa^s,  “  was  so  jo}'ful  to  the 
brethren,  that  their  zeal  and  god¬ 
ly  courage  daily  increased  ;  for 
though  he  tlicre  contracted  a 
dangerous  sickness,  yet  he  ceased 
not  from  his  labours,  hut  taught 
and  exhorted  from  his  bed  some 
of  the  nobility,  and  many  barons 
and  gentlemen,  who  by  him  were 
instructed  in  godliness,  and  won¬ 
derfully  comforted.”  Mr.  Wil- 
lock's  sickness,  Spotliswood  says, 
“  continued  divers  months.” 

After  his  recovery,  his  views 
of  being  useful  seem  to  have  been 
Itirned  wholly  towards  his  native 
country.  He  felt  himself  en¬ 
couraged  and  supported  by  the 
favour  of  the  Protestant  noble¬ 
men,  and  other  powerful  persons, 
w  ith  whom  he  was  daily  convers¬ 


ing,  and  whom  he  was  teaching, 
in  his  clear  and  judicious  manner, 
the  genuine  doctrines  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel.  The  Emhden  business  pro¬ 
bably  was  soon  and  easily  accom¬ 
plished,  and  he  relinquished  hia 
commission  from  the  countess, 
which  was  now  indeed  no  longer 
necessary  for  his  protection.  The 
Protestant  cause,  which  he  was 
eagerly  promoting,  was  daily 
gathering  strength  ;  till  at  length, 
some  time  in  the  year  1557,  he, 
and  Some  other  ministers,  ven¬ 
tured  to  commence  public  preach¬ 
ers  of  the  Gospel. 

In  the  preface  to  the  second 
book  of  Knox's  history,  we  are 
told,  that  previous  to  the  year 
1367,  the  state  of  the  Protestants 
in  Scotland  w'as  as  follows : — 
‘‘They  had  no  public  ministers 
of  the  word  ;  only  certain  zea¬ 
lous  men,  among  whom  were  the 
Laird  of  Dun,  David  Forres,  Mr. 
Robert  Lockhart,  Mr.  Robert 
Hamilton,  and  William  Harlowc, 
exhorted  their  brethren  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  gifts  and  graces  granted 
unto  them.” 

But  in  1557,  and  especially  in 
1558,  our  ecclesiastical  writers 
inform  us,  that  Mr.  Willock  and 
Mr.  llarlowe  were  preaching 
openly  at  Edinburgh  and  Leith  ; 
and  Paul  Methven  in  Dundee,  in 
divers  parts  of  Angus,  and  in  Fife. 
A  regular  Protestant  church  was 
formed  at  Dundee,  in  which  the 
word  was  openly  preached,  and 
the  sacraments  of  Christ  truly 
administered.”  Even  at  the 
Scottish  court,  Mr.  John  Douglas, 
under  the  protection  of  the  old 
Earl  of  Argyle,  freely  declaimed 
in  his  sermons  against  the  Romish 
errors  and  superstitions.  In  the 
year  1557,  some  noblemen  and 
barons  bound  themselves  by  a 
solemn  covenant,  to  maintain  the 
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.exercise  of  the  IVotestant  reli¬ 
gion,  and  to  defend  its  ministers 
and  professors.  Corresponden¬ 
cies  were  established,  and  pri¬ 
vate  co[)Sultations  were  held,  how 
the  Popish  reliction  might  be 
abolished,  and  a  national  Refor¬ 
mation  legally  obtained. 

Since  the  death  of  Adam  Wal¬ 
lace,  who  snfTercd  at  Edinburgh, 
in  1560,  no  person  in  Scotland 
had  been  put  to  death  for  reli¬ 
gion.  P>ut,  in  April,  155C,  the 
Popish  parly  endeavoured  to  in¬ 
timidate  the  Protestants,  by  put¬ 
ting  to  death,  at  St.  Andrews,  Mr. 
Walter  Mill.  Rut  his  martvr- 
doni  had  an  efi'ect  quite  contrary 
to  what  they  had  expected.  The 
nation  was  iriitated  by  the  inius- 
lice  and  cruelty  of  that  action, 
and  the  Popish  party  found  them¬ 
selves  in  a  worse  condition  than 
w  hat  they  were  before. 

In  the  end  of  the  year  1660, 
or  beginning  of  the  year  follow¬ 
ing,  they  tried  to  intirnidate  the 
Protestant  preachers,  by  sum¬ 
moning  them  to  appear,  under 
pain  of  rebellion,  before  the 
(^ueen  Regent  and  her  council, 
at  Stirling,  May  10,  1569.  But 
the  summonses  did  not  deter  the 
preachers  fronj  going  on  in  their 
usual  course.  d'he  threatened 
severity  only  excited  the  people 
to  be  more  generally  interested 
in  their  behalf.  Wherever  they 
went,  they  were  protected  in 
their  ministrations  by  some  of  the 
principal  men  of  the  kingdom,  a 
memorable  instance  of  which, 
with  regard  to  xMr.  Wiilock,  I  am 
now’  to  relate. 

Bishop  Keith,  in  tlie  appendix 
to  his  “  History  of  the  Ciiurch 
and  State  of  Scotland,”  has  insert¬ 
ed  a  copy  of  a  very  curious  epis¬ 
tolary  correspondence  w’hich 
passed  between  Quintiii  Kennedy, 


Abbot  of  the  Cluny  monastery  ot’ 
Cross- Raguel,  and  Mr.  John  Wil- 
lock,  and  which  he  bad  procured 
to  be  transcribed  from  the  origi¬ 
nal  manuscript  in  the  ScoJs  Col¬ 
lege  of  Paris.  As  it  affords  a 
satisfying  specimen  of  the  contro¬ 
versies  in  which  the  reformers 
were  engaged,  and  especially  as 
it  conveys  information  concern¬ 
ing  Wiilock,  it  may  not,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  be  reckoned  improper  that 
I  should  state,  even  with  some 
minuteness,  the  particulars  of  it. 

Erorn  the  correspondence  in 
the  manu-^cript,  it  appears  that 
Mr.  Wiflock,  so  far  from  being 
deterred  from  prosecuting  his 
usual  labours  hy  the  summons 
which  ho  had  received  to  stand 
a  trial  for  •  heresy,  before  tlie 
Queen  Regent  and  her  council  at 
Stirling,  May  10,  1569,  was,  du¬ 
ring  the  preceding  months  of 
March  and  A{)ril,  preaching  pub¬ 
licly  at  Ayr,  every  Lord's-day. 
and  oftener,  in  the  Cnurch  of 
St.  John,  which  was  the  pnrisli 
!  Church.  A  numerous  band  of 
j  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  chiolly 
from  the  sliire  of  Ayr,  with  their 
j  servants  and  retainers,  w’cre  at¬ 
tending  him. 

In  his  sermons,  he  took  occa¬ 
sion  to  argue  very  fully  against 
the  do:'ti  ines  of  the  Popish  mass, 
lie  maintained,  that  in  the  sacra¬ 
ment  of  the  Supper,  the  bread 
and  wine  arc  not,  by  the  prayer 
of  the  priest,  changed  into  the 
real  body  and  blood  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour,  but  are  only  to  ho  consi¬ 
dered  as  the  appointed  symbols, 
and  that  therefore  to  w'orship  the 
outward  elements  is  idolatry : 
that  though  on  our  part,  w  hen  we 
celebrate  that  ordinance,  we  are 
employed  in  a  thankful  commem¬ 
oration  of  our  Lord's  death,  or  of 
his  love  in  having  died  for  us,  and 


therefore  by  some  writers  are  | 
said  to  be  ollering  a  sacrifice,  or 
religious  service  of  praise,  yet 
that  there  is  no  actual  renew  al  of 
his  propitiatory  sacritice  ;  seeing 
the  scriptures  have  declared, 
that  “  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ 
was  oflered  once  for  all  ;  and  that 
he  hath  once  suflered,  the  just 
for  the  unjust.’’  ! 

Mr.  Willock,  in  the  itinerant 
manner  in  which  he  was  now  liv- 
could  not  carry  with  him  a 
library  from  place  to  place  :  but 
he  seems  to  have  had  with  him, 
or  at  least  to  have  well  remern- 
bereil,  the  writings  of  some  of  the 
ancient  fdhers  of  the  Cluirch  ; 
for  in  his  sermons  he  mentioned 
five  of  the  fathers,  and  quoted 
their  words,  to  show,  that  with 
regard  to  the  J.ord's  Supper,  they 
were  of  the  same  mind  with  the 
llcformers. 

James  lieaton,  who  w'as  the 
last  of  the  I’opish  archbishops  of 
filasgow,  when  he  heard  of  such 
doctrines  l»eing  promulgated  in  his 
diocess,  and  countenanced  by 
many  honourable  persons,  W'as, 
us  might  have  been  expected, 
alarmed,  and  highly  olfended. 
ile  reckoned  it  to  be  incumbent 
upon  him  to  use  his  utmost  en¬ 
deavours  to  suppress  them.  Af¬ 
ter  be  bad  given  some  private 
mandates  to  the  Prior  of  the 
Plack  Friars,  viz.  of  the  Domini¬ 
cans,  at  Ayr,  be  requested  him 
to  go  to  tlic  parish  Church,  and 
preach  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Wii- 
lock.  But  the  prior  coulfl  obtain 
no  access  to  the  pulpit  in  that 
(Jiurch,  being  hindered  by  the 
lelbrming  party. 

The  archbishop  easily  per¬ 
ceived,  that  it  was  vain  fi»r  him 
to  think  of  taking  Mr.  Willock  by 
open  violence  out  of  the  hands  of 
four  or  five  hundred  armed  men 


who  constantly  guarded  him,  and 
were  determined  to  defend  him  ; 
but  he  thought,  that  if  an  able 
literary  antagonist  could  be  found, 
who  should  challenge  him  to  a 
public  debate,  and  defeat  him  in 
|a  course  of  argument,  it  would 
bring  honour  to  the  Popish 
church,  and  disgrace  upon  the 
cause  of  tlie  Reformers. 

Ile  applied  for  that  purpose  to 
Quintin  Kennedy,  in  yvhom  he 
'placed  much  confidence,  and  w'ho 
was  indeed  the  fittest  person  he 
could  pitch  upon,  perhaps,  in  the 
whole  kingdom.  The  monastery 
of  which  he  was  abbot,  or  com- 
mendator,  was  situated  in  the 
parish  of  Kirk'  Oswald,  not  far 
from  the  town  of  Ayr.  He  was 
connected  in  blood  with  some  of 
the  most  considerable  families  in 
the  west  of  Scotland,  being  a 
younger  son  of  Gilbert,  the  second 
Karl  of  Cassilis,  and  grand  uncle 
to  the  Karl  of  Cassilis,  then  living, 
who  had  newly  acceded  to  his 
titles.  He  was  austere  in  his 
manners,  zealous  in  supporting 
the  dignity  and  tenets  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Church,  and  had  long  been 
celebrated  for  his  controversial 
writings  and  great  learning. 

So  late  as  the  year  1558,  he 
had  published  a  book  dedicated 
to  his  grand  nephew%  then  master 
of  Cassilis,  which,  having  been 
industriously  spread,  was  now'  in 
the  hands  of  many  people.  The 
title  of  it  was,  “  An  compendious 
'ITact,  conform  to  the  Scriptures 
of  Almighty  God,  to  reason  and 
authority,  declaring  the  nearest 
and  only  way  to  establish  the 
conscience  of  an  Christian  man, 
in  all  matters  which  are  in  debate 
concerning  Faith  and  Religion.*' 
In  this  treatise,  he  had  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  show',  that  no  man  should 
use  his  own  judgment  in  the  in- 
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^erprctation  of  llic  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  but  should  yield  his  con¬ 
science  and  belief  to  the  explana¬ 
tions  which  were  given  by  the 
ancient  fathers,  and  by  the  infal¬ 
lible  decrees  of  famous  eccle¬ 
siastical  councils. 

I'he  abbot  readily  complied 
with  the  request  of  the  arch¬ 
bishop.  He  left  Maybole,  where 
he  seems  to  have  occasionally 
resided,  and  came  to  Ayr,  which 
was  at  the  distance  of  about  two 
miles,  on  Easter-Eve,  viz.  iMarch 
'£5,  1559. 

In  this  his  short  journey,  he 
was  accompanied  by  some  of  his 
monks,  and  other  “  religious 
men  and  in  his  retinue  there 
was  conveyed,  what  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  a  cart-load  of 
books,  consisting  of  the  large  and 
numerous  volumes  which  were 
written  by  at  least  twelve  of  the 
ancient  fathers. 

For  thus  he  afterward  wrote 
in  a  letter  to  the  archbishop  :  — 
“  Before  my  coming  to  Ayr, 
Willock  had  preached  with  intole-  i 
rable  exclamations,  crying  out 
against  the  mass,  and  persuading 
the  people  that  he  expounded 
certain  parts  of  Scripture  exactly 
conformable  to  the  judgment  of 
the  doctors.  I'lie  doctors  to 
whom  he  referred  were,  five  in 
number.  This  being  showed  to 
rne,  1  perceived  the  craft  of  the 
knave  ;  for  he  did  not  think  of 
meeting  with  any  rencounter,  hut 
believed  that  the  works  of  these 
doctors  were  not  in  this  country, 
and,  therefore,  that  he  might 
speak  of  them  as  he  pleased.  But 
it  fortunately  happened,  that  I 
had  all  these  doctors,  and  many 
more.”  In  the  cliallenge  which i 
he  afterward  wrote  to  Mr.  Wil¬ 
lock,  he  said,  “  I  am  to  bring  with 
me  to  tlie  conference  all  the  doc¬ 


tors  and  old  writers  1  can  get,  to 
the  efl'ect  that  every  man’s  asser¬ 
tion  may  be  seen.”  And  after¬ 
ward,  in  the  course  of  the  cor¬ 
respondence,  he  mentioned  the 
names  of  twelve  doctors,  to  whose 
writings  lie  was  particularly  to 
refer. 

On  his  arrival  at  Ayr,  a  Pro¬ 
testant  irentleuKin.  George  Craw- 
furd,  of  Eoflhorys,  told  him,  that 
in  the  o})inion  of  the  Protestants, 
he  was  not  a  fit  person  to  con¬ 
tend  with  Mr.  Willock,  for  that 
they  bad  chosen  him  to  be  the 
“  Primate”  of  their  religion  in 
this  realm,  whereas  he,  the  ab¬ 
bot,  was  only  in  a  mean  or  subor¬ 
dinate  station  in  the  l^opish 
Church  ;  and  that  therefore  no 
other  but  the  archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews  was  the  proper  person 
to  enter  the  lists.  But  the  abbot 
was  far  from  considering  himself, 
as  either  mean  or  unqualified. 

On  Easter-Siinduy, March  26th, 
he  sent  this  defiance  to  Mr.  Wil¬ 
lock,  written  in  the  usual  style  of 
a  literary  combatant  :  “  Whoso¬ 
ever  shall  maintain,  abide  at,  and 
say,  that  the  mass  is  idolatry,  I 
will  prove  him  an  heretic  by  the 
express  word  of  God,  conforma¬ 
ble  to  the  doctrine,  judgment,  and 
understanding  of  the  most  ancient 
and  godly  writers  and  doctors, 
who  have  been  since  the  time  of 
Jesus  Christ  unto  these  days.” 

Monday,  March  27  th,  Mr. 
Willock  sent  a  reply,  which  was 
also  written  in  due  form.  ‘‘  Pro¬ 
voked  \)v  the  writing  1  have  re- 
ccived,  my  answer  at  present  is 
this  :  Whosoever  affirms  that  he 
is  able  to  prove  by  the  word  of 
God,  that  the  Pope's  mass  is  the 
supper  of  the  Lord,  or  that  it  is 
the  institution  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  afiirms  that  thing  which 
he  shall  not  be  able  by  the  word 
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God  to  prove.  I  do  affirm  the 
Pope’s  mass  is  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other,  but  is  plain  idola¬ 
try,  and  vain  superstition.” 

The  abbot,  in  his  letter  to  the 
archbishop,  says,  “  Truly,  my 
Lord,  VVillock  never  wrote  one 
word  to  me,  without  his  having 
twenty,  or  twenty-four  landed 
men  and  gentlemen  of  his  coun¬ 
cil.”  But  it  is  evident,  that  it 
was  necessary  for  Mr.  Willock 
to  advise  with  his  protectors  in 
every  step  he  would  take  towards 
a  public  dispute  with  (-^uintin 
Kennedy.  The  abbot  had  pow¬ 
erful  friends ;  and  what  w;is 
spoken  or  maintained  by  Mr. 
Willock  at  the  conference,  would 
probably  be  adduced  against  him 
at  his  trial,  which  might  after¬ 
ward  take  place  at  Stirling. 

The  abbot  had  desired  him  to 
fix  the  time  and  place  of  their 
meeting.  But  he  delayed  doing 
so,  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
some  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
the  shire,  but  who  were  to  be  in 
town  shortly.  “  After  their  com¬ 
ing,’'  said  he,  “  you  shall  be  ad¬ 
vertised.” 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Willock 
was  advised  to  ask  a  private  con¬ 
ference.  “  Please  your  Lord- 
ship  to  know,”  said  the  abbot  in 
his  letter  to  the  archbishop, 
“  that  within  two  days  after  1  had 
given  in  my  writing  against  Wil¬ 
lock,  came  one  of  the  brether” 
( viz.  Protestant  brethren)  “  to 
me,  and  said.  If  I  pleased,  Willock 
would  come  himself,  and  only  one 
boy  with  him,  to  speak  with  me 
in  my  own  chamber.  But  this  1 
absolutely  refused.”  The  abbot 
was  determined  that  there  should 
he  a  considerable  number  of  wdt- 
oesses  called  to  the  disputation, 
and  that  even  the  previous  cor¬ 
respondence  for  settling  the  terms 
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on  which  they  were  to  meeL 
should  be  committed  to  writing. 

When  the  friends  whom  Mr. 
Willock  had  expected  were  ar¬ 
rived,  he  wrote  to  the  abbot, 
March  29th,  “  We  have  thought 
it  good  that  the  disputation  should 
be  on  Sunday  next,  (April  2.)  at 
ten  o’clock  before  noon,  in  St. 
John’s  kirk  of  Ayr,  openly,  be¬ 
cause  I  do  there  openly  teach  my 
doctrine  to  the  people.” 

In  this  same  letter  he  mention¬ 
ed  sixteen  noblemen  and  gentle¬ 
men,  whom  he  wished  should  be 
considered  as  special  witnesses 
on  his  part.  Their  being  select¬ 
ed  for  such  a  purpose,  was 
honourable  to  their  character  as 
Protestants  ;  and  as  it  may  serv<^ 
in  some  degree  to  show  who  the 
zealous  Protestants  in  the  west 
of  Scotland  then  were,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  insert  their  names 
and  designations  in  the  manner 
following : 

1.  Alexander  Cunningham,  Earl 
of  (Uencairn.  2.  Robert  Boyd, 
Lord  Boyd.  3.  John  Stewart, 
Lord  Ochiltree.  4.  Sir  Hugh 
(.’ampbell,  of  Loudon,  Sheriff  of 
Ay  r.  5.  John  Wallace,  of  Crai- 

gie.  C.  - Campbell,  of  Ces- 

nock.  7.  John  Lockhart,  of  Barr. 

8.  Hugh  Wallace,  of  Camel. 

9.  David  Cravvfurd,  of  Keris. 

10.  John  Muir,  of  Kowallan. 

11.  John  Diinbar,  of  Blantyre. 

12.  John  Fullarton,  of  Dreghorn. 

13.  Robert  Campbell,  of  Kin- 
ningcleucb.  14.  Allan  Cathcart, 
of  Carleton.  15.  The  Laird  of 
Sornebeg.  16.  David  Currie,  of 
Kelwood. 

In  another  part  of  the  manu¬ 
script,  it  appears,  that  “  Matthew 
Campbell,  son  and  heir  apparent 
of  llugh  Campbell,  of  Loudon, 
Knight,”  was  also  at  this  time  aa 
ordinary  hearer  of  Mr.  Willock.^ 
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Rut  the  abbot  did  not  approve 
of  the  proposed  place  of  meeting, 
nor  of  the  number  of  special  wit¬ 
nesses  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wil- 
lock.  His  reply  seems  to  have 
been  addressed  to  the  Protestant 
party  in  general.  “  My  answer,-’ 
said  be,  ‘‘to  a  writing  of  John; 
Willock,  delivered  to  me  in  the 
Gray  Friars'’  (viz.  Franciscan)] 
“  kirk  of  Ayr,  the  29th  day  ofj 
31arch  instant,  hv  the  Laird  of 
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Keris,  is  this  :  1  am  content  on 
Sunday  next  before  noon,  at  ten 
hours  of  the  clock,  to  come  to 
any  lodging  within  the  towji  of 
Ayr,  and  to  bring  with  me  twelve 
reasonable  and  honest  men  to  be 
auditors  for  my  part,  he  bringing 
with  him  the  like  number :  pro¬ 
viding  always  that  there  be  no 
more  than  these  twenty -four  per¬ 
sons,  neither  in  the  house  where 
we  reason,  nor  yet  in  the  back¬ 
stairs,  lofts,  nor  back-doors,  the 
number  being  suflicient  to  be  au¬ 
ditors  ;  for  I  desire  neither  tu- 
multation,  cumber,  nor  strife,  but 
only  the  just  trial  of  God’s  word, 
and  (piietness  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion.” 

It  was  afterward  agreed,  that 
the  meeting  should  be  held  in  the 
house  of  the  Laird  of  Camel  ; 
and  Mr.  Willock  consented  that 
the  number  of  witnesses  should 
be  restricted  to  twelve  on  each 
side. 

Rut  a  more  dithcult  point  re¬ 
mained  to  be  settled.  Tlie  Ke- 
formers  always  contended,  that 
though  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
fathers  were  higlily  respectable, 
and  generally  woithy  of  being 
quoted,  yet  as  they  were  merely 
luiman  w  riting*,  they  were  to  be 
fudged  of,  according  to  their  de¬ 
gree  of  conformity  to  the  holy 
Scriptures.  The  I’apists  con¬ 
tended,  that  the  word  of  God  was 


to  be  understood,  according  to 
the  meaning  in  w  hich  it  appeared 
to  the  ancient  fathers  ;  which 
was  the  same  thing  as  to  make 
the  opinions  of  the  fathers,  how¬ 
ever  variable,  and  often  contra¬ 
dictory  to  each  other,  the  ulti¬ 
mate  test  of  truth  in  any  religious 
controversy. 

Mr.  Willock  had  desired  the 
abbot  “  to  proceed  in  the  dispu¬ 
tation,  beginning  witi)  the  word 
of  God,”  and  added,  “  by  which 
also  I  am  content  to  be  judged.'’ 
For  though  he  might  argue  upon 
what  the  fathers  had  written,  yet 
it  was  his  intention  and  desire,  to 
submit  himself  only  to  the  in¬ 
spired  writings. 

The  abbot,  March  30th,  w  rote, 
“  you  desire  that  our  reasoning 
should  begin  with  the  word  of 
God,  w  hiOreof  1  am  very  heartily 
content.  But  w  hereas  you  desire 
to  he  judged  by  the  Scripture,  that 
would  he  to  make  au  endless 
play  :  for  you  will  say,  it  is  for 
you,  and  I  will  say  it  is  for  me. 

The  most  competent  judges 
w  hich  we  can  ])resently  have,  in 
case  we  dilVer  in  understanding 
the  Scripture,  are  the  ancient 
fatliers  and  doctors,  such  as,” 
(here  he  mentioned  twelve,) 
“  w  hose  w  ritings  are  now*  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  ohi,  and  of  whom  a 
great  part  sufl'ered  martyrdom  for 
Christ's  sake.*’ 

Mr.  Willock  the  same  day  re¬ 
plied,  “  My  mind  is,  and  ever 
was,  to  attend  to  the  judgment  ol 
the  word  of  God  oidy,  by  which 
all  heresies  must  be  tried,  as  they' 
have  ahvays  hitherto  been.  The 
mind  of  the  doctors  you  mention, 
and  of  other  doctors,  1  wull  gladly 
admit,  so  long  as  they  do  not 
speak  contrary  thereto  ;  Kmean, 
that  I  wall  allow'  them,  so  far  as 
their  sayings  and  judgments  agree 
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with  the  word  of  God  expressly 
contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  ; 
otherwise  not.” 

The  proud  abbot  evidently  lost 
his  temper.  He  immediately,  on 
the  same  day,  wrote  a  letter,  in 
which  he  said,  “  what  you  write, 
is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  you 
w  ill  be  judge  to  the  ancient  doc¬ 
tors.  IVuly,  in  my  conscience, 

1  cannot  give  you  that  [)re*emi- 
nence  and  place,  unless  I  knew 
some  godly  learning  and  good 
life  in  you,  more  than  in  all  the 
ancient  doctors,  which  as  yet  is 
concealed  from  me.  All  the  no¬ 
ble  gentlemen  of  this  shire  shall 
perfectly  know  you,  how  you  go| 
about  to  circumvent  and  abuse 
them  by  your  preaching,  espe¬ 
cially  this  day  (March  3l)th) 
wherein  you  have  openly  cried 
out,  without  either  Scripture  or 
doctor,  falsely  and  in  an  ungodly 
manner  athrming,  that  it  is  an 
false  idol  which  is  used  in  the} 
mass.”  ' 

Mr.  Willock  seems  to  have  felt 
himself  aftected,  by  the  haughty 
strain  of  this  letter.  Tlic  next 
day,  March  3 1st,  he  thus  wrote 
to  the  abbot:  “  I  answer,  that 
the  judgment  of  the  old  authors, 
as  well  as  new\  is,  and  ever  was, 
referred  to  the  godly  readers. 
M'he  old  authors  did  not  wish  to 
be  otherwise  treated,  as  may  ap¬ 
pear  from  their  own  words.” 
ndere  he  directed  the  abbot  to  a 
considerable  number  of  passages 
in  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine, 
St.  Jerome,  Tertullian,  Justin 
Martyr,  and  Ambrose.)  “  All 
which  doctors  appeal  to  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  as  their  judge,  and  exhort 
men  to  do  the  same.  They  seek 
no  farther  credit  than  as  they 
shall  be  found  to  agree  with  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  As  you  refuse 

to  let  me  have  the  libertv  of 
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judging  the  writings  of  the  doc¬ 
tors,  so  I  must  refuse  the  same 
unto  you,  because  your  learning 
and  good  life  are  likewise  to  me 
unknown.  Whereas  you  burthen 
me  with  circumvention,  and  with 
false  and  ungodly  preachings,  I 
answer,  you  have  said  that  which 
you  are  not  able  to  prove,  for  I 
supported  my  public  doctrine 
with  good  arguments,  grounded 
on  the  Scripture,  without  collu¬ 
sion.  Take  this  for  my  last  an¬ 
swer,  not  being  minded  to  trouble 
you  with  any  farther  writing, 
until  the  day  of  our  reasoning  be 
past.” 

The  abbot  immediately  re¬ 
plied,  “  If  you  will  say  that  the 
mass  is  idolatry,  I  will  prove  you 
an  heretic  by  the  word  of  God, 
conform  to  the  doctrine  and  in¬ 
terpretation  of  godly  and  ancient 
doctors  and  writers.  I  am  con¬ 
tent  to  begin  my  reasoning  at 
God’s  word,  providing  ahvays 
that,  if  we  differ,  the  determina¬ 
tion  shall  be  referred  to  the  doc¬ 
tors.” 

Mr.  Willock  sent  a  short  an¬ 
swer,  exactly  in  the  following 
words  :  “  Tliese  are  to  advertise 
you,  that  I  will  keep  the  day,  the 
hour,  and  the ,  place,  with  the 
number  of  persoris,  God  willing, 
as  is  appointed.  Choose  you 
whether  you  will  keep”  (tryst) 
“  or  not. — At  Ayr,  the  last  day 
of  March,  at  nine  hours  at  night, 
1569.” 

The  whole  affair  ended,  sooner 
than  the  literary  correspondents 
had  seemed  to  expect.  What 
passed  on  Sunday,  April  2d,  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  to  have  been  as  fol¬ 
lows.  Mr.  Willock’s  friends,  and 
the  friends  and  retainers  of  the 
twelve  noblemen  and  gentlemerr 
who  were  to  assemble  with  him 
in  a  private  lodging,  the  back  en- 
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tries  to  which  the  abbot  liad  sti-‘ 
pulated  no  person  should  ap¬ 
proach,  thought  it  most  proper 
that  a  strong  guard  should  attend 
them.  Perliaps  they  suspected 
that  some  treachery  would  be 
made  use  of,  especially  as  it  was 
known  that  the  young  Earl  of 
Cassilis,  and  the  Earl  of  Egliuton, 
with  a  numerous  train  of  their 
friends  and  servants,  were  wait¬ 
ing  in  the  town  and  neighbour¬ 
hood,  ready  to  obey  the  abbot's 
call. 

In  the  morning,  about  four  or 
live  hundred  Protestant  men,  well 
arrayed,  drew  up  in  front  of  the 
Laird  of  Camel’s  house.  The 
abbot,  on  his  seeing,  or  hearing 
of  such  a  multitude  of  persons, 
most  probably  hesitated  with  his 
company,  or  did  not  venture  to 
come  forivard.  After  the  hour  of 
ten  was  past,  it  was  not  re.  koned 
necessary  that  Mr.  \V  illock  should 
continue  long  in  the  house,  and 
therefore,  with  his  select  friends 
and  their  guard,  he  [woceeded  to 
the  parish  Church,  where  he  be¬ 
gan,  as  usual,  the  public  exercises 
t)f  religion. 

The  abbot  artfully  availed  him¬ 
self  of  Mr.  Willoclv’s  secession. 
He  employed  a  public  notary,  to 
protest,  in  legal  form,  at  the 
house  of  the  Laird  of  Camel,  and 
at  the  market-cross,  “  that  the 
cause  of  the  reasoning’s  ceasing 
was  in  John  Willock  afterward, 
at  twelve  o’clock  noon,  the  no¬ 
tary  renewed  the  same  protest  in 
the  parish  church,  where  Mr. 
Willock,  at  tlie  time,  was  preach¬ 
ing. 

In  the  letter  to  the  arddjishop, 
the  abl)ot  says.  “  yonr  lordship 
will  understand,  that  when  the 
ih\y  of  our  reasoning  was  come, 
^vhich  was  Stm»iay  last,  there  con* 
Tcned  above  four  or  five  hundred 


men  to  fortify  him.”  (viz.  to 
guard  Mr.  Willock.)  “  Truly, 
my  lord,  if  I  had  pleased,  I  could 
have  brought  twice  as  many  ;  for 
my  brother’s  son,  and  my  Lord 
Eglinton,  and  all  their  friends  and 
servants,  were  in  readiness  as  I 
should  please  to  charge  them. 
But  I  would  not  suffer  them,  nor 
yet  their  servants,  to  come  ;  for 
if  1  had  done  otherwise,  there 
would  not  have  fiiled  cumber.  J 
was  therefore  only  accompanied 
with  religious  men,  and  with  so 
many  gentlemen,  as  I  had  caused 
to  bear  witness  to  the  matter.  I 
took  documents  both  at  the  mer- 
cat-cross,  and  in  the  parish  kirk 
openly,  he  being  at  his  preaching, 
of  which  the  principals  of  the 
brether  were  m;irvellously  mis- 
content.  I  assure  your  lordship 
that  my  Lord  ofGlencairn  did  not 
bis  part  to  me,  as  the  bearer  will 
show  your  lordship  at  lull  length.” 

A  cojiy  of  the  instrument  of 
protest  t.iken  by  the  notary  juib- 
lic,  “  in  the  name  of  a  venerable 
father,  Ciuiritin,  commendator  ol 
Crosraguel,”  in  which  are  in¬ 
serted  the  words  of  the  cballcrigo 
which  bad  been  given  “  by  my 
Lord  of  Crosraguel  to  .lobn  Wil¬ 
lock  and  the  names  of  several 
witnesses  whom  the  notary  had 
adduced,  is,  in  the  manuscript,  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  epistolary  corres¬ 
pondence.  Among  the  witnesses 
some  gentlemen  are  mentioned  of 
the  surname  of  Kennedy,  viz. 
Walter  Kennedy,  of  Knock- 
downe  ;  Fergus  Kennedy,  his 
brother-german  ;  John  Kennedy, 
in  Hreenline  ;  John  Kennedy,  his 
son  :  Hugh  Kennedy. 

If  the  proposed  conference  had 
taken  place,  it  is  more  than  pro¬ 
bable  that  acts  of  violence  would 
have  been  committed.  Neither 
the  one  disputant,  nor  the  other. 
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would  have  acknowledged  him¬ 
self  defeated  in  the  contro?ersy, 
and  the  irritation  of  their  friends 
might  have  become  ungovernable. 

An  article  in  the  abbot’s  letter 
requires  to  be  noticed.  He  says, 
“  In  my  opinion  this  country  may 
he  easily  helped,  which  to  write 
to  your  lordship  would  be  over! 
prolix,  and  therefore  1  refer  it  to 
our  meeting.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  some  things  which  should  be 
presently  done,  and  that  in  a  very 
secret  manner,  as  your  lordship 
shall  perceive  on  the  other  side 
of  the  leaf.”  It  may  be  observed, 
that  the  secret  counsel  which  the 
abbot  wrote  “  on  the  other  side 
of  the  leaf,”  was  not  transcribed, 
or  does  not  appear  in  the  copy  of 
the  manuscript,  as  it  is  given  by 
Bishop  Keith. 

The  abbot  retired  to  IMaybole, 
where,  April  7th,  he  wrote  a 
copy  of  what  he  called  his  “  Col- 
loquirn  with  John  Willock  :”  and 
it,  along  with  a  letter,  to  the 
Queen  Regent  ;  also  another  co¬ 
py,  which  he  sent,  with  a  letter, 
sent  to  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow. 
This  archbishop,  viz.  James  Bea¬ 
ton,  a  son  of  James  Beaton  of 
Balfarg,  in  the  county  of  Fife, 
carried  with  him  to  France,  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  Reformation, 
all  the  charters  and  writs  w  hich 
belonged  to  the  see  of  Glasgow, 
among  which  was  Quintin  Kenne¬ 
dy’s  manuscript.  At  his  death, 
which  happened  in  that  country, 
April  21,  1G03,  when  he  was  in 
the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  Jige,  all 
his  papers  were  deposited,  partly 
in  the  Scots  College  at  Parif^and 
partly  in  the  Carthusian  monas¬ 
tery  of  that  city. 

Abbot  Kennedy  remained  in 
Scotland,  where  his  vehement 
zeal  in  behalf  of  Popery,  was 
rather  increased  than  diminished  i 


I  by  the  establishment  of  a  Protes- 
'tant  Church,  in  1562,  he  chal¬ 
lenged  Mr.  Knox  to  debate  with 
him  in  the  village  of  Maybole. 
The  debate  lasted  three  days,  and 
Mr.  Knox  wrote  and  published  an 
account  of  it. 

But  he  met  w  ith  repeated  mor¬ 
tifications.  In  May,  1561,  a  part 
of  his  abbey  was  thrown  down,  in 
consequence  of  an  order  from  the 
privy  council.  His  rents  were 
ill  paid,  and  in  some  instances  to¬ 
tally  w  ithdraw  n.  Con,  the  Jesuit, 
says  that  he  was  imprisoned  :  but 
archbishop  Spottiswood  says,  that 
“  because  of  his  age  and  quality, 
he  being  of  the  house  of  Cassilis, 
it  was  thought  fit  that  he  should 
be  overseen.”  He  died  August 
22,  1561. 

One  of  the  poems  of  Mr.  Pa¬ 
trick  Adamson,  who  was  after¬ 
ward  a  Protestant  archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  contains  a  kind  of 
epitaph,  which  he  wrote  on  oc¬ 
casion  of  the  death  of  Abbot  Ken¬ 
nedy,  and  is  as  follows  : 

Vae  mihi  quod  Papae  dcdcram  norucnrjuc, 
lidFmque ; 

Vae  iinihi  quod  Christi  strenuus  Ilostis 
erom. 

Vae  vobis  Papistie  onines,  nisi  tempore 
vitre 

Vos,  Christum  aniplexi,  Pontifieem  fugi- 
tis. 

That  is,  “  Wo  is  to  me,  be¬ 
cause  I  give  name  and  faith  to  the 
Pope  ;  wo  is  to  me,  because  I 
was  a  strenuous  enemy  of  Christ. 
Wo  will  be  to  all  ye  Papists,  un-* 
less  in  the  time  of  your  life  you 
lly  from  the  Pope,  and  embrace 
Christ.” 

Mr.  Adamson,  however,  must 
be  thought  to  have  assumed  too 
much,  when  he  represented  some 
I  of  the  above  words  as  proceeding 
from  the  mouth  of  the  departed 
abbot.  It  appears  from  those 
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parts  of  the  writins^s,  which  have 
been  extracted  by  Bishop  Keith 
and  Dr.  Mackenzie,  that  he  was  a 
sincere  believer  on  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ  ;  and  in  these  extracts 
nothing  is  said  by  him  conducive 
to  the  doctrine  of  human  merit, 
lie  was  an  elocpient  and  sharp  re- 
jirover  of  the  negligence,  and 
other  faults  of  some  of  his  cleri¬ 
cal  brethren  ;  and  also  of  the 
V  ices  of  some  of  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  who  were  living  in  his 
time. 

Tiie  Popisli  party,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  held  him  in  very 
iiigh  esteem  ;  and  Douglas,  in  his 
hook  of  the  Peerage  of  Scotland, 
informs  us,  that  “  C4.«iintin  Kenne¬ 
dy,  abbot  of  Crossraguel,  a  man 
of  singular  piety,  and  of  great 
austerity  of  manners,  was,  after 
liis  death,  canoniz«id  for  a  saint.” 

It  may  be  sutlicicnt  to  add  con 
cerning  him.  that  in  point  of  ar¬ 
gument',  he  appears  to  have  been 
the  most  acute  ;  and  with  regard 
to  morals,  perhaps  one  of  the 
m'>st  unexceptionable  of  all  the 
literary  men  who  opposed  them¬ 
selves  by  their  writings  to  the 
Be  formers  in  Scotland. 

[7o  be  continued  ] 


THE  WORLD  BEFORE  THE  FLOOD. 

THERK  are  not  many  facts  re¬ 
corded  in  history  that  the  mind 
cmbi\u  OS  with  more  ditficulty 
than  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
great  age  of  the  antediluvians, 
when  compared  with  the  present 
life  of  man.  Nine  hundred  years, 
when  coinpared  with  seventy  or 
eighty,  forms  a  prodigious  con- 
irast.  But  the  history  is  not  to 
he  i|uestiouod.  And,  believing 
us  we  do  with  t!ie  apostle  Joliii, 


that  “  if  any  man  shall  take  away 
from  the  words  of  that  book,  God 
shall  takfe  away  his  part  out  of 
the  book  of  life,”  we  shall  en¬ 
deavour  to  show,  according  to 
pure  philosophical  principles,  in 
what  manner  this  extraordinary 
change  may  have  been,  and  pro¬ 
bably  has  been,  effected. 

'The  reader  will  be  pleased  to 
consider,  that  the  earth  was  ori¬ 
ginally  formed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  afford  a  comfortable  resi¬ 
dence  for  an  innocent  race  of 
men.  Such  was  Adam,  in  the 
beginning.  Such  a  race  of  men 
were  not  to  be  afflicted  by  any 
disease.  Eor  sickness  is  the  re¬ 
ward  of  sin.  Nor  were  they  to 
be  vexed  by  changes  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  such  as  we  now  endure, 
being  frozen  and  melted  it)  turns. 
Neither  do  we  presume  that  they 
could  liave  been  exposed  to  tem¬ 
pests  and  to  occasional  destruc¬ 
tive  falls  of  rain,  or  to  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  funine  from  the  want  of 
rain.  It  follows,  that  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  globe  and  the  foian  of 
its  surface  must  have  been  ma¬ 
terially  different  from  what  they 
are  at  present.  The  pole  of  the 
equator  may  have  coincided,  or 
nearly  coincided,  with  the  pole 
of  the  ecli[)tic.  In  such  case 
there  would  have  been  a  uniform 
degree  of  temperature  through 
the  year  in  every  degree  of  lati¬ 
tude.  It  is  also  to  he  presumed 
that-  the  surfice  of  the  globe 
was  nearly  level ;  that  is  to  say, 
there  were  not  any  high  moun¬ 
tains,  by  which  clouds  might  have 
beeif  collected,  aiu!  storms  pro¬ 
moted.  Nor  was  there  any  rain, 
the  never-failing  cau?e  of  stag¬ 
nant  ponds  and  much  deadly  sick¬ 
ness.  A  constant  and  regular 
vegetation  was  supported  by  the 
dew  of  heaven.  We  shall  con- 
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Elder  those  several  allegations  j 
apart. 

That  the  surface  of  the  globe 
has  sustained  great  changes,  is  a  | 
fact  that  cannot  be  disputed.  For ! 
we  frequently  find,  on  the  tops  of  j 
high  mountains,  shells  and  other  i 
marine  exu via?,  that  formerly  must : 
liave  been  covered  by  the  sea. ; 
The  earth,  in  its  original  state,  as  i 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  did 
not  contain  any  high  mountains,  j 
(ts  surface  was  nearly  level.' 
True  it  is,  that  we  are  told  by  j 
Moses,  that  the  ark  rested  upon 
the  mountains  of  Ararat,  which 
are  mountains  of  considerable 
lieight.  l>ut  we  are  not  told  that 
any  such  mountains  existed  before 
the  flood.  Moses  wrote  that  his¬ 
tory  about  eight  hundred  and 
ninety  years  after  the  flood,  and 
he  called  places  not  by  their  ori- ! 
ginal  names,  but  by  the  names, 
they  had  at  the  time  in  which  he 
wrote.  Thus,  when  he  speaks  of 
the  war  that  four  kings  waged 
against  tive,  in  the  days  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  he  tells  us  that  those  four 
kings  “  smote  all  the  country  of 
the  Amalekites meaning  all  the 
country  that  was  so  called  at  the 
time  in  which  he  wrote.  It  must 
have  had  some  other  name  in  the 
days  of  Abraham  ;  for  Amalek, 
whose  name  the  country  bore, 
was  not  born  at  the  period  to 
which  he  refers.  He  was  the 
great-grandson  of  Esau,  who  was 
descended  from  Abraham. 

All  the  present  appearances  of 
the  earth,  where  there  are  hills 
or  mountains,  seem  to  argue  that 
there  was  a  time  in  which  the 
whole  surface  of  the  globe  wms 
nearly  level.  All  the  strata  that 
have  been  found,  in  dift’erent  parts 
of  the  earth,  seem  to  have  be¬ 
longed,  in  their  original  state,  to 
9  globe  with  a  level  surface.  In 


large  plains  the  strata  are  usually 
parallel  to  the  horizon.  In  hills 
and  mountains  they  are  uniformly 
inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  hori¬ 
zon. 

Whatever  the  case  may  hav'C 
been  with  respect  to  hills  and 
mountains,  w'e  conceive  that  the 
absence  of  rain  was  necessary  to 
the  health  and  longevity  of  the 
antediluvians.  We  know,  by  fa¬ 
tal  experience,  that  marshes  and 
stagnant  ponds  are  the  effects  of 
rain.  And  in  all  climates  the 
most  numerous  and  deadly  dis¬ 
eases  are  the  effects  of  stagnant 
waters. 

Whether  the  original  surface  of 
the  globe  did  materially  differ 
.  from  its  present  form,  and  by 
what  means  that  ditference  was 
•  effected,  we  are  now  to  consider. 
That  there  was  an  essential  dif¬ 
ference,  W'e  take  tor  granted,  be¬ 
cause  in  such  a  globe  as  we  in¬ 
habit,  with  such  diversities  as 
present  themselves  every  where, 
men  with  the  most  vigorous  con¬ 
stitution  could  not  have  lived 
without  pain  and  sickness.  Upon 
the  supposition,  that  a  material 
difference  has  been  effected  in 
the  earth's  surface,  we  presume 
that  such  difference  was  effected 
at  the  time  of  the  flood  of  Noah. 
Some  writers  have  found  much 
trouble,  in  attempting  to  account 
for  the  manner  in  which  the 
earth  was  covered  by  water. 
They  could  not  And  water  enough 
to  answer  that  purpose.  They 
seem  to  have  forgotten  that  the 
w  hole  transaction  was  miraculous. 
It  could  not  have  rained  forty 
days  and  forty  nights,  nor  four 
days  and  four  nights,  over  the 
whole  face  of  the  earth,  unless 
the  water  had  been  created  in 
the  heavens.  We  are  told  by 
Moses,  that  “  all  the  fountains  of 
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the  §^reat  deep  were  broken  up,  formed  by  the  unusual  position  of 
and  the  windows  of  heaven  were  broken  fragments  of  the  original 
opened/’  By  fountains  of  the  surface.  We  have  taken  for 

i;reat  deep  lie  could  not  have  in-  granted  that,  before  the  Hood, 

timated  that  fountains  of  water  there  were  not  any  storms  or 
broke  out  from  the  depth  of  the  sudden  changes  of  weather.  It 
ocean,  where  water  abounded,  follows,  as  a  certain  consequence, 
lie  seems  to  have  meant  that  that  there  could  not  have  been 

great  and  deep  fissures  were  what  we  now  call  mountains, 

made  in  sundry  parts  of  the  globe,  The  earth  indeed  was  not  per- 
from  which  torrents  of  water  is-  fectly  level.  There  were  emi- 
ffued.  In  this  manner  the  surface  nences  and  springs  of  water  ;  and 
of  the  earth  was  broken  into  we  are  assured  that  there  were 
small  pieces.  The  torrents  of  rivers.  Those  rivers  discharged 
water  may  have  brought  with  themselves  into  an  ocean.  But 
them  vast  bodies  of  sand,  by  which  the  whole  descent  of  a  long  river 
extensive  deserts  in  Afiica  and  does  not  require  any  great  ine- 
other  parts  of  the  world  are  quality  in  the  surfiice.  The  river 
formed.  “  And  the  rain  was  upon  Ganges  runs  above  1300  miles 
the  earth  forty  days  and  forty  after  it  leaves  the  mountains,  but 
flights,  and  the  waters  prevailed  the  whole  descent  of  that  river, 
exceedingly  upon  the  eiirth,  and  at  four  niches  to  a  mile,  is  little 
all  the  high  hills  that  were  under  more  than  140  yards, 
the  whole  heavens  were  covered,  j  We  form  a  very  improper  idea 
Fifteen  cubits  upward  did  the  of  the  original  face  of  this  globe, 
waters  prevail,  and  the  nioijiitains  if  vve  supj)ose  that  rivers  and 
were  covered.'’  After  the  hills  oceans  iipvui  its  surface  were  like 
were  covered  by  w  ater,  the  ad- ^  to  those  w  hich  we  see  at  present. 
eVuion  ot  fifteen  cubits  seems  to  Two-lbiitls  of  tlie  present  globe 
have  covered  the  monntains. .  is  covered  by  water,  and  half  of 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  most  obvious  tlie  remaining  third  is  a  sandy 
meaning  ofthe  wmnls.  In  whicli '  desert,  or  mountains,  not  capable 
case  the  mountains  could  not  of  cultivation  ;  and  a  considera- 
liave  been  very  high.  And  all  ble  part  of  the  remaining  sixth  is 
ilesb  dicil  that  moved  upon  the  la  sterile  soil.  According  to  our 
earth.  But  lie  tells  us  afterward,  1  hypothesis,  the  earth,  in  its  ori- 
that  the  waters  prevailed  upon  the  ginal  form,  must  have  furnished 
earth  one  hundred  ami  fifty  days,  more  than  six  times  the  quantity 
At  the  end  of  w  hich  days  “  the  of  food  for  man  that  it  is  capable 
fountains  also  of  the  deep  and  ot  yielding  at  present.  There 
the  windows  of  heaven  were  was,  as  we  presume,  at  least 
stop[)ed.”  On  the  supj>osition,  double  the  quantity  of  dry  land, 
that  the  waters  had  continued  to  and  every  foot  of  the  soil  was 
increase  for  one  hundred  and  ten  fertile.  We  have  not  forgotten, 
days  after  all  the  mountains  were  that  immediately  after  the  fall," 
covered,  we  can  easily  conceive ;  the  earth  sulfered  a  severe  chas- 
that  the  mountains  of  Anirat  t  tisement  It  brought  forth  thorns 
themselves  may  have  been  co- •  and  thistles.  Hence  it  followed, 
vered  by  water.  'Fhose  new  that  man  was  compelled  to  labour 
mountains  that  may  have  been  |  the  more  diligently  in  raising 
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urop.  In  the  sweat  of  his  face 
he  was  to  eat  bread.  But  the 
earth  did  not  refuse  to  yield  him 
sustenance ;  and,  as  the  whole 
surface  was  watered  by  dew,  in¬ 
stead  of  rain,  there  never  could 
have  been  a  scanty  crop. 

Rivers  that  are  chiefly  caused 
by  heavy  falls  of  rain  may  be 
large.  But  rivers  that  are  led  by 
natural  springs  must  be  small. 
Such  were  the  rivers  in  the  an¬ 
cient  world.  The  reader  will  be 
pleased  to  observe,  that  1  con¬ 
stantly  take  for  granted  that  there 
was  not  any  rain  before  the  flood. 
Plants  were  nourished  by  a  regu¬ 
lar  supply  of  dew  instead  of  rain. 
If  the  reader  will  turn  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  empire  of  Peru,  be¬ 
tween  the  equator  and  the  tropic 
of  Capricorn,  he  will  find  a  proof 
that  plants  may  be  nourished  in 
this  manner.  In  that  happy  re¬ 
gion  the  inhabitants  are  never 
visited  by  rain ;  but  the  country 
is  very  fertile  in  all  places  where 
the  soil  is  good,  for  the  earth  is 
watered  by  dew.  It  is  not  al¬ 
leged  that  Peru,  in  the  present 
age,  is  watered  by  dew  on  the 
same  principles  as  the  ancient 
world  must  have  been  watered. 
The  fact  is  otherwise.  The  si¬ 
tuation  of  Peru  is  singular.  It 
lies  within  the  range  of  the  trade- 
winds,  and  the  winds  in  Peru 
should  always  be  from  the  east- 
w'ard  ;  but  the  Andes,  in  that 
region,  are  so  high  as  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  any  wind.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  the  inhabitants, 
being  cut  off  from  the  trade-w  ind, 
have  not  any  regular  wind,  nor 
any  other  wind  of  considerable 
force.  In  that  case  the  waters  that 
rise  by  evaporation,  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  are  not  carried  off,  but 
fall  during  the  night  in  the  form  of 
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a  heavy  dew,  as  in  the  ancient 
world.  We  are  not  to  suppose 
that  the  waters  which  arise  from 
the  earth  by  evaporation  are  not 
sufticient  for  all  desirable  pur¬ 
poses,  provided  they  returned  to 
the  earth  in  the  form  of  dew. 
In  fact  they  are  more  than  suf¬ 
ficient.  Our  dews  are  light,  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  waters 
that  rise  by  evaporation  are  col¬ 
lected  into  clouds  in  the  upper 
regions,  and  fall  down  in  showers. 
Many  of  those  showers  are  so 
heavy  that  more  than  half  the 
water  runs  off  in  torrents  without 
sinking  into  the  earth.  How 
much  more  abundant  would  our 
crops  be,  if  those  showers  were 
frequent  and  small.  Although  it 
follows,  from  our  present  depen¬ 
dence  upon  rain  for  the  support 
of  life,  that  we  are  occasionally 
in  danger  of  a  famine,  by  having 
too  much  rain  or  too  little,  yet 
this  very  dependence  has  a  fa¬ 
vourable  operation  on  the  human 
mind.  It  causes  man  to  feel  his 
greater  dependence  upon  Provi¬ 
dence  for  his  daily  bread. 

We  stated  above,  that  in  the 
original  constitution  of  the  earth, 
formed  as  it  was  for  the  residence 
of  a  sinless  race  of  men,  there 
could  not  have  been  any  suuden 
changes  of  weather,  nor  any  great 
mountains  and  storms,  and  con¬ 
sequently  there  could  not  have 
been  any  rain.  This  conclusion, 
as  we  believe,  must  follow  from 
premises  that  cannot  well  be  de¬ 
nied.  But  w  e  have  a  better  proof 
than  can  be  drawn  from  mere 
philosophical  reasonings,  that  be¬ 
fore  the  flood  there  had  not  been 
any  rain  upon  the  earth.  We 
refer  to  the  words  of  Moses.  He 
says,  in  the  second  chapter  of 
Genesis,  “  The  Uord  God  had 
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not  canseil  it  to  rain  upon  the! 
earth,  but  tliere  went  up  a  nustj 
from  the  earth  and  watered  the! 
whole  face  of  the  ground.”  When; 
Moses,  in  seven  chapters,  gave] 
us  the  history  of  sixteen  hundied' 
3'ears,  we  can  hardly  suppose ! 
lliat  he  digressed  in  his  narrative* 
to  state  a  fact  so  perfectly  clear, 
as  that  plants  miglit  liave  grown, 
or  that  they  did  grow,  three  or 
four  days  wiiliout  rain,  being  .sup-( 
plied  by  a  mist  or  dew  instead  ofj 
rain.  He  certainly  intended,  or! 
seems  to  have  intended,  to  cause 
ns  to  believe  that  the  whole  pro¬ 
cess  ol  vegetation,  before  the 
flood,  was  carried  on  by  help  of 
mist  or  dew. 

But  if  tliere  he  any  doubt  con¬ 
cerning  the  meaning  of  the  sacred 
penman  in  those  words  ;  whether! 
lie  intended  to  signify  that  the  I 
whole  face  of  the  ground  was 
watered  only  for  a  few  days,  by  a 
dew  instead  of  rain  ;  and  if  thei 
reader  is  still  disposed  to  believe! 
that  the  antediluvian  world  had 
been  watered,  after  a  few  days, 
by  rain  as  at  present,  we  must 
refer  him  to  an  observation  made 
by  the  apostle  Baul,  in  liis  epis¬ 
tle  to  the  Hebrews.  He  says, 
“  Noah  being  named  of  God  of 
things  not  seen  as  yet^  moved  by 
fear,  prepared  an  aik  to  the  sav¬ 
ing  of  Ids  house.” 

We  cannot  perceive  wliat  were 
the  things  not  seen  as  yct^  which 
put  the  life  of  Noah  in  daiige.i-, 
unless  rain  was  one  of  them,  and 
the  fountains  of  the  great  deej) 
the  other.  Neither  of  those  ph»'- 
nomena,  as  we  conceive,  by 
w’liich  the  earth  was  deluged,  hail 
ui  yet  been  seen. 

It’  neither  of  those  arguments 
will  satisfy  the  reader  that  there 
was  not  any  rain  upon  llie  face  of 


the  earth  before  tlie  iiood,  he 
will  be  pleased  to  recollect,  that 
after  the  deluge  a  rainbow  w'as 
caused  to  appear  on  a  cloud,  as  a 
sign,  by  which  Noah  was  assured 
that  the  earth  would  not  again  be 
destroyer!  by  a  flood.  1  do  set 
mv  bow  in  the  cloud,  and  it  shall 
be  for  a  token  of  a  covenant  be¬ 
tween  me  and  the  earth.”  Now 
it  is  certain,  that  a  rainbow  was  a 
new  plienomenon,  else  it  could 
not  have  been  a  sign  to  Noah  *, 
hence  it  follows,  that  there  had 
not  been  any  rain  before  the  flood, 
for,  if  there  had  been  any  rain, 
there  must  have  been  occasional 
rainbows,  unless  the  properties  of 
light  had  been  ditferent  before 
the  t1ood  from  w  hat  they  are  at 
present.  Perhaps  it  may  be  al¬ 
leged  that  rainbows  had  been  ob¬ 
served  before  the  flood,  hut  tiicy 
had  not  formerly  been  considered 
as  a  sign.  Tliis  allegation  would 
not  be  correct,  because  the  words 
imply  that  the  bow  was  now  set 
in  the  cloud,  where  it  had  not 
appeared  before.  And  because 
there  is  no  instance  in  the  sacred 
records  of  any  thing  being  given 
to  man  as  a  sign,  that  w  as  not  per¬ 
fectly  new  or  preternatural.  In 
several  cases  a  sign  was  given  to 
(iideon,  a  judge  in  Israel,  but 
they  were  each  of  them  unprece¬ 
dented  and  iniraculous. 

Noah  was  assured  that  (he  bow 
in  the  cloud  should  be  the  token 
of  a  covenant.  And  lie  was  ac- 
5ur<Mh  that  while  tiie  earth  re¬ 
mained  seethime  and  harvest,  cold 
and  heat,  summer  and  u’inter,  day 
and  night,  should  not  cease.  And 
if  our  conjectures  are  right,  seed¬ 
time  and  iiurvest,  cold  and  heat, 
summer  and  winter,  before  tlie 
flood  had  never  been  experienced 
on  the  ciu  tlj.  'i'he  untoJiluvitinii 
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<injoyctl  ;i  perpetual  sprinii^,  and  data  in  the  sacred  record,  by 
a  healthy  uniform  climate.  which  we  are  enabled  to  show 

In  such  a  climate  as  the  ori-  wliy  it  was  that  the  length  of 
ginal  inhabitants  of  this  glol)e  en-  human  life  was  so  greatly  re^ 
joyed,  we  do  not  w'onder  that  duced.  If  we  consider  long  life 
men  of  a  firm  constitution  should  as  a  blessing,  it  will  readily  be 
have  lived  so  long,  as  they  were  admitted  that  man,  in  a  very  short 
exempted  from  all  the  odensive.  time,  had  foifeited  all  claim  to 
causes  by  which  our  present  ca-  that  blessing;  but  he  continued 
talogue  of  diseases  have  been' for  nine  goin'rations  to  enjoy  long 
produced.  !  lile.  1  iieretore  we  look  for  some 

We  have  observed,  that  men  of  other  reason  why  this  remarkable 
a  vigorous  constitution,  under  change  was  eirected.  And  here 
the  original  climate  of  this  globe,!  it  cannot  escajie  our  notice,  that 
must  have  lived  long.  But  no |  health  and  the  prospect  of  long 
force  of  constitution  could  resist;  life  proved  to  be  unfavourable  to 
the  destructive  ellects  of  the  pre-'  virtue. 

sent  globe  and  its  various  tempe-  In  the  course  of  nine  genera- 
ratures.  Noah  lived  950  years,  lions,  less  tlum  the  medium  length 
for  his  constitution  was  formed  of  two  lives,  the  antediluvians 
by  living  GOO  years  before  the  were  so  horridly  degenerated, 
tlood  ;  but  his  son  Sbem  liveii  'tbat  there  was  not  on  the  lace  of 
only  GOO  years.  The  son  ofShem  the  earth  a  single  man  who  feared 
lived  only  438  years;  and  thuSjGod  except  Noah.  If  we  take 
they  continued  to  degenerate,! nine  generations  after  the  flood 
every  son,  with  one  exception, to  the  time  of  Abraham,  when 
only,  living  a  shorter  time  than j  sickness  began  to  prevail,  and 
his  father,  until  they  had  sunk, j  every  succeeding  life  to  become 
within  the  space  of  eight  or  nine! shorter,  we  shall  find  that  men 
hundred  years,  by  the  effect  of  did  not  sink  into  idolatry  so  fast 
our  sickening  climate,  to  the  pre-1  as  before  the  flood.  We  shall  not 
sent  threescore  and  ten.  When  aflirm,  though  we  suspect,  that 
Jacob,  that  venerable  patriarch,!  Job  and  his  friends  were  cotem- 
liad  removed  with  his  family  into|porary  with  Abraham,  but  surelv 
Kgypt,  G4 1  years  after  the  flood,!  iVIelchizedeck,  Qp  g.j. 

he  gave  Pharaoh  this  account  of.  lem,  was  an  acceptable  worship- 
his  age.  “  The  days  of  the  years^  per  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
of  my  pilgrimage  are  113.  FeWjguch  were  probably  many  of  his 
and  evil  have  the  days  of  the^ subjects.  Hence  we  infer,  that 
years  of  my  life  been  ;  and  have  the  shortening  of  human  life, 
not  attained  unto  the  days  ol  thejwith  all  its  attendant  diseases, 
years  of  the  life  of  my  fathers  in;  was  a  merciful  dispensation,  and 
the  days  of  their  pilgrimage.”;  should  be  regarded  as  such. 
He  lived  147  years,  and  his  son  True  it  is,  that  little  time  as  mer\ 
Joseph  lived  only  1 10  years.  jean  promise  themselves  at  pre- 
We  have  seen  that  a  great  and.  sent  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin, 
general  change  was  made  in  the  there  is  a  prodigious  tendency  in 
life  of  man.  And  we  have  seen,  our  race  to  forget  the  Giver  of  ail 
by  what  process  that  change  was  good  things, 
ejected:  hut  there  are  not  anvl 
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BAPTISM.— ^^o.  IV.* 

THE  IDENTITY  OF  BAPTISM  AND 
C I  lie  L  MCI  SI  ON. 

WE  proceed  now,  according 
to  previous  notice,  to  inquire 
whether  God  ever  had  any  trans¬ 
action  with  Abraham  about  mat¬ 
ters  purely  temporal ;  or  whe¬ 
ther  (jod  ever  gave  Abraham  a 
promise  which  referred  solely  to 
carnal  benefits.  Perhaps  the 
point  will  be  better  understood, 
by  inqtiiring,  whether  God  ever 
made  a  covenant  with  Abraham 
merely  about  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  another  about  Christ  and  his  | 
people  ?  The  negative  to  the 
iiHiuiry  is  given  unhesitatingly  <is 
the  answer.  All  God’s  transac¬ 
tions  with  Abraham  relate  to  one 
great  object,  and  constitute  but 
one  (iispejisatlon  of  the  covenant 
of  grace  between  the  Fatlier  and 
the  Son,  as  the  I  lead  of  the  elect. 
The  object  will  be  unfolded  by 
explaining  the  dispensation, 

A  dispensation  of  the  covenant 
is  simply  God's  rnetjiod  of  making 
the  covenant  known,  and  the  di¬ 
rections  in  connexion  with  this 
revelation  which  he  gives  for 
regulating  his  worship.  Such  a 
ilispensalion  was  given  to  Adam 
in  the  first  promise.  Another  to 
Noah  after  the  Hood,  when  God 
established  his  covenant  i.  e. 
contirmed  to  him  the  |)romise  of 
the  purifier,  whicli  was  originally 
made  to  Adam.  Such  a  contirrn- 
ation  was  necessary  for  the  new 
world,  whiidi  was  to  be  peopled 
by  Noah’s  posterity.  In  process 
of  time  the  know  ledge  of  the  pro¬ 
mise  became  obscured.  lAlen  in- 
creaseil  in  multituile,  and  amidst 
the  diversity  of  tribes  and  peoples 

•  Tliin  nuiuU'r  t  t'oii  uiiavoiJdbly 


there  was  danger  of  the  original 
promise  being  entirely  forgotten. 
A  new  dispensation  of  course  was 
necessary-  a  dispensation  adapted 
to  the  state  of  mankind.  Abram, 
though  an  idolater,  is  called  by 
God,  and  commanded  to  leave  his 
native  country,  and  go  to  a  land 
that  God  would  show  him.  “  And 
I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  na¬ 
tion,  and  I  will  bless  thee,  and 
make  thy  name  great,  and  thou 
shalt  be  a  blessing :  and  1  will 
bless  them  that  bless  thee,  and 
curse  him  that  curseth  thee: 
and  in  thee  shall  all  the  families 
of  the  earth  be  blessed.”  Gen. 
xii.  "2,  3.  In  this  first  promise 
to  Abram,  we  have  included  sub¬ 
stantially,  all  subsequent  promises. 
Hereafter, .  in  all  (Jod’s  transac¬ 
tions,  there  is  no  new  promise 
given,  hut  merely  a  more  en¬ 
larged  view  of  the  ivhole  promise, 
or  of  the  particular  parts  included 
in  the  promise.  Thus,  after 
Abram  and  Lot  parted,  God  said 
unto  Abram,  who  dwelt  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  “  Lift  up  now^ 
thine  eyes,  and  look  from  the 
place  where  thou  art,  northward 
and  soutliward,  and  eastward  and 
westward  :  For  all  the  land  w  hich 
thou  seest,  to  thee  will  1  give  it, 
and  to  thy  seeil  for  ever,  and  I  w  ill 
make  thy  seed  as  the  dust  of  the 
earth,”  ^c.  In  this  promise  of 
God  there  is  nothing  distinct  from 
the  first  promise — for  it  is  only 
the  first  promise  enlarged.  Of 
the  same  nature  is  the  promise  in 
Gen.  XV.  18.  'That  iuGeii.  xvii. 
I  —  14.  is  the  fullest  enlargeuieut 
ot  the  lirst  promise,  and  recpiires 
mi)iv  particular  notice.  Here 
we  have  the  promise  of  his  behig 
the  father  of  many  7iations,  and 
being  exceedingly  fruitful — that 
God  Zi'ould  be  a  God  to  him  and  to 
\  his  seed  after  him-^ihai  he  u'ovlci 
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^ive  to  him  and  his  seed  the  land  of  some  that  God  made  a  covenant 
Canaan,  Examine  each  of  these  with  Abraham  merely  about  Ca- 
particulars,  and  you  will  perceive  naan  and  his  natural  posterity, 
that,  subfst  uilially,  they  are  con-  In  the  5th  verse  God  promises  to 
tained  in  the  previous  promises.  Abram  that  his  seed  shall  be  as 
His  beins;  the  father  ot  many  na-  the  number  of  the  stars.  In  the 
lions,  the  apostle  explains  of  his  6th  verse  the  historian  says  of 
being  the  father  of  them  that  he-j  Abram,. “and  he  believed  in  the 
lieve,  whetiier  Jew  or  Gentile, ,  Lord  ;  and  he  counted  it  to  him 
and  is  of  the  same  import  withjfor  righteousness.”  What  did 
“all  the  families  of  the  earth,  j  Abraham  believe?  The  Lord’s 
being  blessed  in  him.”  And  God’s)  promise  concerning  his  seed.  Did 
being  “  the  God  of  him  and  his 'that  promise  refer  only  to  Abra- 
seed,”  is  nothing  more  than  a  i  ham’s  natural  posterity  ?  Assured- 
particular  enlar<;enient  of  “  the  ly  not :  for  the  Apostle  Paul,  in 
manner  in  which  all  the  families  Rom.  iv.  18,  says,  that  the  seed 
of  the  earth  should  be  blessed  in  here  meant  are  the  many  nations 
him,”  viz.  by  the  exercise  of  mercy]  of  whom  he  was  to  be  father,  i.  e, 
through  a  Redeemer  to  him  and  his  \  [he  company  or  multitude  of 
seed.  The  transaction  already  believers  from  among  Jews  and 
quoted  from  the  15th  chapter  Gentiles.  The  many  nations,  as 
must  be  of  the  same  nature  wi  h  we  have  already  seen,  refers  to 
that  in  the  17th  chapter.  And  J  Abraham’s  spiritual  seed — those 
both  of  them  relate  to  the  same  who  walk  in  his  steps.  Thisspi- 
great  object,  i.  e.  the  covenant '  ritual  seed  the  Apostle  to  the 
of  grace.  In  all  God’s  dealings  |  Galatians,  iii.  29.  calls  Christ’s 
with  Abraham  we  have  one  sim- '  and  heirs  according  to  the  promise, 
pie  dispensation  of  that  covenant,;  The  faith  of  Abram,  then,  on  this 
according  to  which  the  purifier y  occasion,  if  the  Apostle  can  guide 
the  promised  seed,  was  to  come  us,  had  a  direct  reference  to  the 
forth  from  Abraham’s  loins.  The  promised  Messiah^  who  should 
previous  dispensations,  first  to  spring  from  his  loins,  in  whom  all 
Adam,  then  to  Noah,  related  to  j  the  families  of  the  earth  were  to 
this  same  object.  Both  these  ‘  be  blessed.  This  appears  far- 
weregeneral,  including  the  w  hole ;  ther  from  Rom.  iv.  3,  where  the 
human  family.  This  last  w'as  par- 1  Apostle  says,  referring  to  this 
ticiilar,  confined  to  one  family,,  very  passage,  Gen.  xv.  6.  Abra- 
and  yet,  as  will  presently  appear, '  ham  believed  God,  and  it  was 
provision  was  made  for  the  intro- 1  counted  to  him  for  righteousness, 
duction  of  others  into  this  family.  I  Now,  adds  the  Apostle,  “  to  him 
This  dispensation  to  Abraham' that  worketh  is  the  reward  not 
was  spiritual  in  its  nature,  be- 1  reckoned  of  grace,  but  of  debt, 
cause  it  exhibited  spiritual  bless-  But  to  him  that  worketh  not.  but 
ings.  For  this,  besides  the  ob-  believeth  on  him  that  justi/ieth  the 
vious  meaning  of  God’s  promises  ungodly^  his  faith  is  counted  for 
to  Abraham,  as  already  quoted  righteousness.”  Abram’s  faith, 
and  ex[)lained,  we  have  one  then,  must  have  had  respect  to 
proof  which  appears  to  be  con-  (rod  as  justifying  the  ungodly,  at 
elusive.  This  is  contained  in  this  very  time.  The  promise, 
Gen.  XV.  where  it  is  supposed  by  therefore,  referred  to  Christ  as 
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the  great  Redeemer  and  purifier, 
in  and  through  whom  Abram 
was  pardoned  and  accepted,  and 
in  and  through  whom  Abram’s  spi¬ 
ritual  seed  are  pardoned  and  ac¬ 
cepted.  'Rhese  proofs  are  satis¬ 
factory,  and  apiiear  decisive  in 
settling  the  nature  of  what  is  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Abrahainic  Co¬ 
venant. 

We  only  add,  that  whoever 
will  read  with  care  Horn.  iv.  and 
Cal.  iii.  will  find  the  whole  of 
God's  transactions  witli  Abraham 
explained  by  tlie  Spirit  of  God 
himself.  It  was  a  promise  on 
God’s  part,  that  in  due  time,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  covenant  of  grace, 
the  Purifier  should  be  cut  olf;  and 
a  testamentary  disposition  that 
through  the  fulfilment  of  this  pro¬ 
mise,  all  other  promises  should 
be  confirmed,  saving  heuefits  pur¬ 
chased,  and  nations  blessed.  As 
ihe  Covenant^  he  was  thus  cut 
7.  e.  he.  by  death  fulfilled  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  covenant.  As  the 
Testator  he  by  his  death  con¬ 
firmed  the  inheritance  w  hich  lie 
purchased  to  his  people.  Thus 
tlic  reader  perceives  that  this  co- 
venant  with  Abraham,  as  it  is 
called,  is  spiritual  in  its  nature, 
l)ecause  referring  primarily  to 
C'hrist  the  Messiah,  and  through 
liim  to  the  spiritual  and  temjioral 
blessings  which  he,  the  Messiah, 
purchased  by  his  death. 

This  transaction  of  God  and 
Abraham  related  to  others  besides 
the  Patriarch,  for  he  acted  in  a 
public  capacity  as  the  father  of 
viany  nations.  Theses,  then,  are 
included  with  him,  and  they,  as 
wc  have  seen,  are  ail  those  wlio 
tread  in  his  steps — all  beliorers. 
These  are  know  n  to  ns  only  bv 
the  profession  w  hich  they  make, 
and  ihe  obedience  wliich  they  dis- 

l.iy.  Tiiis  profession  and  obe¬ 


dience  constitute  their  visible  re¬ 
lation  to  God  as  his  subjects,  not 
in  a  political,  but  spiritual  sense  ; 
subjects  of  his  spiritual  empire, 
w  hich  is  the  Church.  Such  were 
those  children  of  Abram  who 
were  born  to  him  according  to 
the  promise.  Thus  Ismael  and 
the  children  of  Keturah  were  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  Church,  whilst 
Isaac  constituted  the  true  seed  as 
the  child  of  promise.  And  thus 
Jacob,  not  Esau,  was  the  child 
of  promise  and  the  seed  of  Abra¬ 
ham.  Provision  was  indeed  made 
for  admitting  the  Heathen  into 
this  visible  relation  to  God,  by 
permitting  them  to  be  incorpora¬ 
ted  w  ith  the  children  of  the  pro¬ 
mise  by  professing  their  faith  and 
their  obedience,  and  submitting 
to  God's  institutions.  The  twelve 
patriarchs  and  their  descendants 
w’cre  the  children  of  thje  promise, 
and  as  such,  in  visible  relation  to 
God.  This  relation  was  recog¬ 
nized  at  Sinai,  when  God  was 
pleased  to  establish  another  dis¬ 
pensation  of  the  covenant  of 
grace,  and  more  fully  to  develops 
the  nature  of  his  transaction  w  ith 
Abram.  Then  the  external  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Church  until 
the  days  wlien  the  Puritier  should 
be  cut  otr  w'as  completed. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to 
explain tlie  nature  of  God's  trans¬ 
action  with  Abram,  and  to 
prove  its  anitij,  i.  c.  that  the 
w’hole  of  God's  dealings  with  the 
patriarch  constituted  but  one  dis¬ 
pensation  of  the  covenant  of  grace, 
w  e  proceed  to  unfold  the  nature  of 
C i rc  1/  //I  c  iV i(>a .  G  od  ca  1 1  s  i  t  a  1 0  k  e  n  of 
the  covenant,  2.  e.  of  the  Purifier, 
between  him  and  Abram  ;  and 
Paul  a  seal  of  the  righteousness 
of  faith,  2.  €.  of  the  righteous¬ 
ness  of  Clirist  apprehended  by 
faith.  Paul's  view  of  circumci- 
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oioii  confirms  the  view  already 
given  of  the  covenant  with  Abra¬ 
ham.  Recollect  that  view.  God, 
by  the  slaying  of  typical  puritiers, 

€.  brute  victims  offered  in  sa- 
critice,  assured  Abram  that  the 
great  Purifier,  the  promised  seed 
of  the  woman,  should  die  for  sin  : 
and  by  his  death  confirm  all  the 
promises  made  to  his  ])eople, 
which  in  him  are  yea,  and  in  him. 
Amen.  Abraham  believed  in 
this  promised  seed  as  the  Purifier 
who  was  tn  fulfil  the  conditions  of 
eternal  life  for  liis  people  ;  and 
by  dying  cnnvey  that  life  to  them 
in  an  irreversible  testament.  'Phis 
faith  'vas  counted  for  righteous¬ 
ness  to  th.e  patriarch.  Thus  Mo¬ 
ses  and  Paul  agree  jierfectly  with 
each  otlier.  Of  the  righteous¬ 
ness  of  faith,  or  of  the  death  and 
obedience  of  the  Purifier,  as  the 
procuring  cause  of  righteousness 
with  God,  circumcision  was  the 
token  or  seal. 

The  nature  and  design  of  both 
are  the  same.  \\  ben  God  gave 
Noah  and  all  flesh  security  against 
a  second  deluge,  he  promised  to 
set  his  bow  in  the  cloud  as  the 
token  of  his  covenant.  The 
meaning  of  this  token,  and  the 
security  which  it  promised,  had 
no  more  dependence  on  Noah 
than  the  promise  which  it  con¬ 
firmed.  Whether  Noah  approved 
or  disapproved,  believed  or  dis¬ 
credited  the  promise  thus  ratified, 
it  made  no  difference  in  the  deed 
itself.  Can  the  validity  of  God’s 
promise  depend  upon  the  jireca- 
rious  approbation  or  faith  of  his 
ii:reatures  ? 

Seals  are  used  for  various  pur¬ 
poses — to  keep  secret,  as  letters  ; 
to  discriminate  the  property  or 
goods  ot  one  [»erson  from  those 
of  others  ;  to  secure,  as  bags, 
chestSj  kQ.  ;  and  to  confirm  mu¬ 


tual  contracts.  In  hone  of  these 
modes  does  it  apply  to  God’s  co* 
venant  with  Abraham.  God  made 
no  contract  with  the  patriarch, 
but  gave  him  a  free  promise — a 
I  gracious  grant. 

Seals  are  annexed  to  decrees, 
commissions,  charters,  or  deeds 
of  a  person,  as  a  certain  j)roof 
or  token  of  their  being  valid. 
God’s  covenant  or  purifier  was  his 
own  deed,  and  circumcision  his 
own  seal  appended  to  the  deed, 
independent  of  Abram's  faith. 
Wlien  Abraham  used  this  seal,  he 
did  not  MAKE  it  a  seal,  nor  ratify 
the  promise  of  God  concerning 
the  Purifier,  to  which  promise  it 
belonged.  He  only  declared  his 
approbation  of  the  promise  thus 
conlirmed,  his  faith  in  it,  and  his 
I  readiness  to  perform  the  duties 
I  connected  with  it.  The  effect 
and  import  of  the  seal  would  not 
have  been  nullified,  even  if  Abra¬ 
ham  had  refused  to  circumcise 
himself  and  his  fi\miiy.  The  ra¬ 
tifying  of  a  patent  granted  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  any  one  is  not  the  decil 
of  the  patentee,  hut  of  the  sove¬ 
reign,  and  though  he  should  re¬ 
ject  it,  the  deed  still  remains,  and 
still  is  ratified. 

From  this  view  it  will  be  seen, 
that  circumcision  did  not  seal  the 
person’s  actual  interest  in  the  pro¬ 
mise  and  the  blessings  which  it 
contains.  Ahrahaiu  was  inte¬ 
rested  in  the  promise,  and  justi¬ 
fied  by  faith,  long  before  he  was 
circumcised.  His  circumcision 
did  not  sea!  to  him  the  certainty 
of  his  good  slate.  It  only  sealed 
to  him  the  certainty  of  God’s 
promise,  in  which  he  already 
believed.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
a  mere  carnal  rite  or  a  mark  of 
rartial  descent,  as  some  contend. 
In  that  case  the  child  of  the  stran¬ 
ger  would  not  have  been  circum- 
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cised  as  God  commanded,  nor 
could  any  proselytes  have  been 
admitted  in  the  Church  from  the 
time  of  Abraham  to  Christ;  forj 
surely,  circumcision,  as  it  could  i 
not  make  them  the  offspring  of 
Abraham,  according  to  the  flesh, 
so  it  could  not  certify  that  they 
were  ;  nor  could  it  be  a  token  of 
a  title  to  the  temporal  inheritance 
of  Canaan.  The  descendants  of 
Ismael  and  Esau  were  circum- 
ci^ed,  and  yet  excluded  from  that 
land.  Circumcision  related  to 
spiritual  matters  :  for  the  Apostle 
calls  ir  a  seal  of  the  righteousness 
of  faith.  Abraham  was  justified 
by  believing  in  the  promised  Puri¬ 
fier  as  the  Lord  his  righteousness. 
This  righteousness  was  to  come, 
not  by  the  law,  but  by  the  pro¬ 
mise  ;  and  circumcision  was  an 
assurance  given  that  it  should 
come  this  way.  Abraham’s  faiths 
ns  we  have  remarked,  did  not 
constitute  it  a  seal,  but  ofjly  re¬ 
ceived  it  as  a  seal.  As  a  seal  it 
was  exhibited  to  all  his  family  ; 
nav,  to  those  who  were  not  cir- 
cutneised,  but  understood  that  it 
was  a  divine  institution  connected 
with  the  promise  ;  it  uns  a  seal 
of  the  Promise,  which  they  might 
receive  if  they  bedieved  the  pro¬ 
mise.  Thus  circumcision  was 
God’s  own  seal,  or  token  in  the 
flesh,  of  the  immutahility  of  his 
counsel  of  peace  towards  sinful 
in, Mi — his  own  seal  or  token  in 
(he  th*sh  that  Jesus  Christ  should 
finisli  ir  msgression,  and  make  an 
end  of  *iin  by  his  death.  'J'his 
lolv‘  .)  or  socil  Ciod  commanded  to 
he  aflixed  in  the  flesh  of  males 
only  :  h(!cau>e  women  are  ac- 
couel'^d  in  he  men;  wives  in 
thcii  iiusbands,  aiul  daughters  in 
tlu'ir  falhci>,  <iiid  with  them  reck- 
oiomI  in  tlie  covenant.  Nor  was 
♦his,  says  Wiisius,  without  itsl 


mystery.  1st.  Thus  th'Cy  were 
taught  that  salvation  depends 
not  on  circumcision.  2dly.  It 
;  signified  the  imperfection  of  that 
i  dispensation  which  was  after¬ 
ward  to  give  place  to  one  more 
perfect,  in  which  persons  were 
to  be  initiated  by  a  more  easy 
and  common  sacrament,  of  which 
women  themselves  were  also  to 
partake.  Male  infants,  as  well  as 
adults,  were  commaiided*to  be  cir¬ 
cumcised.  And  not  only  the 
children  which  came  out  of  Abra¬ 
ham’s  loins,  but  also  the  child  of 
the  stranger  who  was  bought  with 
money.  All  were  under  Abra¬ 
ham’s  authority,  as  members  of 
his  family,  and  all  w'ere  circum¬ 
cised  as  well  as  himself.  They 
were  circumcised  by  virtue  of 
their  relation  to  him,  as  part  of 
his  household.  Had  he  not  be¬ 
lieved  the  promise  of  the  Saviour, 
they  never  would  have  been  cir¬ 
cumcised.  It  was  faith  in  the 
promised  Saviour  that  entitled 
him  to  receive  the  seal  of  that 
promise  in  his  own  person,  and 
in  the  jiersons  of  his  children  and 
domestics.  As  the  circumcision 
of  infants  rests  on  different  grounds 
from  the  circumcision  of  adults, 
it  re(p]ires  a  distinct  examination. 
But  this  must  be  deferred  to  a  fu¬ 
ture  Number. 

Thus  we  have  come  to  those 
two  distinct  conclusions.  First. 
J’lint  the  covenant  with  Abraham 
was  a  dispensation  of  the  cove¬ 
nant  of  grace,  in  which  God  pro¬ 
mised  to  be  a  God  to  Abraham 
and  bis  seed,  in  and  through 
.lesus  Christ,  the  great  Purifier, 
w  ho  was  to  be  cut  off  in  due  lime. 
Second.  Circumcision  was  God’s 
token  to  Abraham,  of  this  pro¬ 
mise  in  all  its  parts.  Abraham 
received  the  token  because  he 
believed  it.  His  faith  in  this  pro- 
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mise  he  had  displayed  before  the  |  the  Evangelical  Guardian  and 
institution  of  circumcision  ;  for  it  j  Review,  for  October,  1818,  VoL 
had  been  already  counted  to  him  II.  No.  G.,  relative  to  the  ordina- 
ibr  righteousness.  Circumcision  tion  of  Mr.  Peter  Van  Zandt,  as 
did  not  certify  him  of  his  interest  Pastor  over  the  first  and  second 
in  the  greiit  purifier,  hut  assured  Dutch  Reformed  Churches  in  the 
him  of  God’s  design  or  purpose  third  and  fourth  wards  of  the  city 
of  mercy.  Thus  circumcision  i  of  Schenectady.  The  sermon 
did  not  make  him  a  believer,  it  was  preached  by  a  gentleman 
only  confirmed  the  faith  he  alrea-  w  ho  is  not  a  minister  of  the 
dv  had,  for  it  was  God’s  seal  in  Dutch  Church  :  a  charge  was 
his  fiesh  that  all  which  God  had  given  to  the  pastor  by  a  minister 
said  he  would  fulfil.  present  ;  a  cliarge  to  the  people 

^  by  another  ;  and  another  offered 

up  the  closing  prayer.  Were 
Messrs,  Editors,  our  brethren  of  blessed  memory, 

AS  the  following  remarks  re-  who,  but  a  few  years  since,  ma- 
relate  to  an  article  in  your  valua-  jnaged  the  concerns  of  the  Church, 
ble  work,  it  is  presumed  you  will  to  rise  from  their  dust,  with  what 
not  refuse  them  an  insertion,  and  astonishment  would  they  look  up- 
tjiereby  oblige  on  those  sudden  alterations  !  The 

A  Subscriber.  above  is  the  mode  of  ordination 

^established  in  a  sister  Church, 
To  the  Members  of  the  Dutch  Re-  (with  the  exception,  however,  of 
formed  Church  in  America,  appointing  a  minister  of  another 

Church  to  preside.)  That  Church, 
Fellow-Christians,  and  her  ministers,  I  love  and  high- 

AN  aflectionate  attachment  to  |  ly  esteem ;  especially  such  as 
the  proper  and  devout  religious  ;  maintain  sound  principles;  and 
customs  of  our  ancestors,  instead  her  mode  of  ordination  I  cordially 
of  meriting  tiie  opprobrious  name  .  approve,  but  I  as  cordially  ap- 
of  bigotry,  must  be  viewed  as .  prove  our  own  In  doing  this, 
truly  virtuous  ;  and  the  regard  1 1  act  in  unison  with  all  lovers  of 
we  owe  to  their  memory,  renders  {good  order  throughout  the  Pro- 
it  an  imperious  duly.  If  my  po- j  testant  world.  Why,  then,  this 
sition  is  correct,  (which  1  think !  needless  deviation  ?  Why  adopt 
cannot  be  questioned,)  you,  as  |  the  mode  of  a  sister  Church, 
Iriends  to  the  standards  and  when  ours  is  as  good  ?  Our  Pres- 
usages  of  your  Church,  will  not  jbyterian  brethren  act  more  con- 
hesitate  to  unite  with  me  in  re- ;  sistently  ;  they  never  adopt  ours, 
gretting  the  multiplied  violations  In  the  renowned  Synod  of  Dort, 
of  those  forms  and  customs  which  our  form  of  ordination  was  insti- 
our  fathers  brought  with  them  -tuted,  and  its  observance  rigidly 
from  the  parent  Church  in  Hoi-  enjoined.  It  is  one  among  many 
land,  and  which,  from  that  period  which  that  reverend  body  styled 
until  very  lately,  have  been  con-, Forms  of  Union,  (Formulieren 
scientiously  and  rigidly  adhered  Ivan  Eenigheid.)  The  uniform 
to  as  the  boast  of  our  Zion.  My  j  adherence  to  them,  has  for  ages 
anxiety  on  this  subject  has  been  proved  a  palladium  to  the  Church, 
recently  excited  by  an  article  in  By  a  devious  course,  we  are 
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of  correcting  one  mistake  of  the 
“  Subscriber  the  “  gentleman 
who  preached  the  sermon,”  is, 
we  believe,  a  member  of  the 
Cliissis  of  Albany.  VVe  have  seen 
a  printed  copy  of  the  minutes  of 
the  particular  Synod  of  Albany, 
in  which  his  name  is  recorded  as 
a  delegate  from  that  Classis  to 
the  next  General  Synod :  and  we 
presume  that  Synod  would  not 
have  delegated  a  person  who  did 
not  belong  to  the  Dutch  Church  : 
at  least,  so  far  as  we  are  inform¬ 
ed,  that  is  not  the  practice  of 
either  of  the  particular  Synods. 
We  further  remark,  that  if  the 
Classis  of  Albany,  at  the  ordina¬ 
tion  alluded  to,  strictly  a<lhercd 
to  the  form  prescribed  for  that 
purpose  by  the  constitution  of 
their  Church,  we,  for  ourselves, 
see  no  impropriety  in  dividmg 
those  additional  addresses  ariM>ng 
several  ministers,  which  have 
been  usually  made  by  the  minis¬ 
ter  who  preached  and  presided. 
We  only  add,  that  if  any  member 
of  the  Classis  of  Albany  wishes 
to  answer  the  “  Subscriber,"  his 
communication  shall  be  inserted  ; 
and  that  the  controversy,  (if any) 
so  far  as  relates  to  our  pages, 
must  there  end.  We  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  “  w^eightier  matters.”  Ed, 


gradually  becoming  united  to  a  j 
sister  Church.  Let  us  not  creep 
into  it  by  stealth.  If  such  is  our  ! 
wish,  let  us  openly  avow  it,  and  | 
let  a  plan  of  union  be  devised  and  j 
discussed.  Meanwhile,  I  think  j 
our  judicatories  should  concert 
measures  to  restore  and  preserve 
uniformity  among  ourselves,  and 
also  with  our  mother  Church. 
The  union  of  a  Church  will  be  | 
shortlived,  where  unanimity  of 
practice  is  not  combined  with 
unanimity  of  sentiment.  j 

A  friend  to  the  good  old\ 
customs  and  usages  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Churchy 
as  established  in  the  Synod 
of  Dorty  Annis  1G18  and 
1619. 


We  have  given  the  above  a 
place  in  our  Magazine,  purely  to 
“  oblige  a  Subscriber.”  The 
subject  to  which  the  communica¬ 
tion  relates,  is,  in  our  estimation, 
of  no  great  importance,  nor  do 
we  feel  any  particular  interest  in 
either  of  the  modes  of  ordination 
adopted  by  the  Reformed  Dutch, 
or  the  Presbyterian  churches. 
They  regulate  this  according  to 
their  own  pleasure.  We  gave 
the  article  alluded  to  just  as  it 
was  communicated  to  us.  We 
take  this  opportunity,  however, 
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to  which  Christians,  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  barbarians,  are 
condemned,  cannot  form  any  idea 
of  that  greatest  calamity  which 
fortune  has  in  store  for  humanity  ; 
or  into  what  an  abyss  of  sorrow 
and  wretchedness  their  fellow* 


UIRISTIAN  SLAVERY  KV  ALGIERS. 

From  aniniermti'n^  work^  entitled  “  Awr- 
rative  of  a  Jiesidtnre  in  Alburn."  Tram- 
lilted  from  the  Italian^  by  Kdivard  Hla- 
quierre^  Esq.  K.  jN'*. 

Those  who  have  ever  been 
at  Algiers,  and  witnessed  the  fate 
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creatures,  tlius  situaled,  have!  the  charity  of  a  rich  Moor,  who 


been  plunged.  Even  myself,  who 
saw  and  proved  it  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree,  in  my  own  person,  am  at  a 
loss  for  language  equal  to  a  de¬ 
scription  of  what  Christians  feel 
and  suffer,  when  precipitated  into 
this  dreadful  situation. 

No  sooner  is  any  one  declared 
a  slave,  than  he  is  instantly  strip¬ 
ped  of  his  clothes,  and  covered 
with  a  species  of  sackcloth  ;  he 
is  also  generally  left  without  shoes 
or  stockings,  and  often  obliged  to 
work  bareheaded,  in  the  scorch¬ 
ing  rays  of  an  African  sun.  Many 
suffer  their  beard  to  grow,  as  a 
sign  of  mourning  and  desolation ; 
while  their  general  state  of  filth 
is  not  to  be  conceived.  Some  of 
those  wretched  beings  are  de¬ 
stined  to  make  ropes  and  sails  for 
the  squadron  :  these  are  con¬ 
stantly  superintended  by  keepers, 
w’ho  carry  whips,  and  frequently 
extort  monev  from  their  victims, 
as  the  price  of  somewhat  less 
rigour  in  the  execution  of  their 
duty  ;  others  belong  to  the  Dev’s 
household  ;  and  many  are  em- ; 
ployed  by  the  rich  Moors,  who  , 
may  have  bought  them  at  market,! 
in  the  lowest  drudgery  of  domes-! 
tic  employment.  Some,  like  the' 
beasts  of  burthen,  are  employed  j 
in  carrying  stones  and  wood  forj 
any  public  buildings  that  may  bei 
going  on  :  these  are  usually  in 
chains,  and  justly  considered  as 
the  worst  among  their  oppressed' 
brethren.  What  a  perpetuity  ofj 
terrors,  series  of  anguish,  andj 
monotonous  davs,  must  not  theirs  j 

•  ^  ^  I 

be  !  w  ithout  a  bed  to  lie  on,  rai- 1 
incnt  to  cover  them,  or  food  toj 
su  jiport  nature  !  T  wo  black  cakes  j 
thrown  down,  as  if  intended  for 
dogs,  is  their  principal  daily  sus¬ 
tenance  ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for 


left  a  legacy  for  that  purpose, 
Friday,  the  only  day  they  are  ex¬ 
empted  from  work,  would  have 
seen  them  without  anv  allowance 
whatever.  Shut  up  at  night  in 
the  prison,  like  so  many  malefac¬ 
tors,  they  are  obliged  to  sleep  in 
the  open  corridor,  exposed  to  all 
the  inclemency  of  the  seasons. 
In  the  country  they  are  frequent¬ 
ly  forced  to  lay  in  the  open  air  ; 
or,  like  the  Troglodite  of  old, 
shelter  themselves  in  caverns. 
Aw  oke  at  day-light,  they  are  sent 
to  work  with  the  most  abusive 
threats,  and  thus  employed,  be¬ 
come  shortly  exhausted  under  the 
weight  and  severity  of  their  keep¬ 
ers’  whips. 

Those  destined  to  sink  wells 
1  and  clear  sewers,  are  for  w  hole 
j  weeks  obliged  to  be  up  to  their 
'  middle  in  water,  respiring  a 
I  mephitic  atmosphere  :  others  em- 
1  ployed  in  quarries  are  threatened 
'  with  constant  destruction,  which 
1  often  comes  to  their  relief.  Some 

I 

I  attached  to  the  harness  in  which 
beasts  of  the  field  are  also  voked, 
are  obliged  to  draw  nearly  all  the 
load,  and  never  fail  to  receive 
more  blows  than  their  more  fa¬ 
vourite  companion,  the  ass  or 
mule.  Some  arc  crushed  under 
the  falling  of  buildings,  while 
otliers  perish  in  the  pits  into 
which  they  are  sent  to  be  got  rid 
of.  It  is  usual  for  one  and  two 
hundred  slaves  to  drop  otT  in  the 
year,  for  want  of  food,  medical 
attendance,  and  other  necessa¬ 
ries  ;  and  wo  to  those  who  re¬ 
main,  if  they  attempt  to  heave  a 
sigh  or  complain  in  the  hearing  ol* 
their  inexorable  master.  The 
slightest  ofl’ence  or  indiscretion  is 
puiiislied  ^vitli  two  hundred  blows 
on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  or  over 
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the  back ;  and  resistance  to  this 
shocking  treatment  is  often  pu¬ 
nished  with  death. 

When,  in  marching,  a  poor 
slave  is  exhausted  sickness  or 
fatigue,  and  the  cruelty  of  his 
usage,  he  is  inhumanly  abandoned 
on  the  high  road,  to  be  insulted 
by  the  natives,  or  trod  under  foot 
by  the  passengers.  They  fre¬ 
quently  return  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  with  the  blood  trickling  from 
their  limbs,  which  are,  together 
with  their  whole  body,  covered 
w'ith  scars  and  bruises.  One 
evening,  towards  dark,  I  was 
called  to  by  a  hoarse  voice  :  on 
drawing  nearer,  I  beheld  an  un¬ 
happy  being  stretched  on  the 
ground,  foaming  at  the  mouth, 
and  with  the  blood  bursting  from 
his  nose  and  eyes.  1  had  scarcely 
stopt,  struck  with  horror  and  ap¬ 
prehension,  when,  in  a  faint 
voice,  the  word  “  Christian  ! 
Christian  1”  was  repeated.  “  For 
heaven's  sake  have  pity  on  rny 
sufferings,  and  terminate  an  ex¬ 
istence  which  I  can  no  longer 
support  r’  “Who  are  you/” 
was  my  reply.  “  I  am  a  slave,” 
said  the  poor  creature,  “  and  we 
are  all  badly  treated  !  An  oldak 
of  the  militia,  who  was  passing 
this  way,  and  happening  to  be 
near  me  at  the  time,  he  exclaimed 
in  an  angry  lone,  ‘  Dog  ofa  Chris¬ 
tian,  how  dare  you  stop  the  road 
when  one  of  tlie  faithful  passes  !' 
3'his  was  followed  by  a  blow  and 
a  kick,  which  threw  me  down  a 
height  of  several  feet,  and  has 
left  me  in  this  condition.” 

On  another  occasion  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  a  still  more  unforliinate 
slave  was  equolly  calculated  to 
excite  my  iridignation  and  syiiipa 
thy.  He  was  sorrowfully  seated 
under  an  old  wall:  at  his  teet 


there  lay  an  immense  load,  under 
which  he  seemed  to  have  sunk  ; 
his  visage  was  pallid  and  meagre  ; 
with  looks  full  of  wildness,  and 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  all  ex¬ 
pressing  strong  signs  of  premature 
age,  brought  on  by  grief  and  suf¬ 
ferings  ;  raising  his  head,  he 
seemed  to  become  more  agitated, 
and  striking  his  breast  and  fore¬ 
head  several  times,  deep  sighs 
seemed  to  relieve  his  mind  from 
some  internal  paroxysnj  of  des¬ 
pair.  “  What  can  he  the  matter, 
my  friend  ?”  said  1,  addressing 
myself  to  this  unfortunate  wretch. 
“  Why  all  these  signs  of  misery 
and  distress  ?”  “  Poor  Chris¬ 

tians,”  he  replied,  “  there  is  no 
help  for  them  in  this  world  !  and 
their  groans  are  not  heard  in 
heaven.  I  was  born  in  Naples, 

!  but  what  country  have  1  ?  No¬ 
body  assists  me  ;  1  am  forgotten 
by  all.  1  was  noble,  rich,  and 
illustrious  in  the  place  of  my 
birth  ;  see  how  wretchedness  and 
slavery  can  change  the  face  of 
man.  It  is  now  eleven  years  since 
my  sufferings  began  ;  and  during 
which  time  I  have  in  rain  solicit¬ 
ed  I  he  assistance  of  relatives  and 
fellow-creatures,  but  all  to  no 
purpose;  there  being  no  longer 
any  one  on  whom  1  can  place 
ho[)e  or  reliance.  To  whom, 
therefore,  can  I  turn  my  eyes 
for  support  /  What  have  1  done 
to  deserve  so  much  oppression 
and  suffering  ?”  After  he  had 
given  venl  to  his  feelings,  1  did  my 
best  to  recommend  patience,  re¬ 
signation,  and  hope.  1  also 
touched  on  the  promises  of  eter¬ 
nal  reward  to  those  who  suffer 
here  below  with  becoming  forti¬ 
tude.  All  this  was  answered  w  ith 
a  forced  smile,  accompanied  with 
a  look,  which  spoke  volumes,  and 
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proved  the  little  use  of  attempt-  Christian  do^,”  is  the  ordinary 
ing  to  console  or  reconcile  man  mode  of  addressing  a  slave  ;  and 
to  his  ill-fated  sufferings.  While  this  degrading  epithet  is  invaria- 
mournfully  withdrawing  myself  bly  accompanied  with  the  most 
from  a  scene  which  could  only  insulting  gesture,  occasionally  by 
add  to  the  poignancy  of  my  own  personal  violence.  Whenever  a 
lacerated  feelings,  without  miti-  captive  is  taken  ill  in  Algiers,  mo- 
gating  those  of  a  fellow-creature,  tives  of  self-interest  call  upon  the 
already  oppressed  with  more  than  Moorish  proprietor  for  a  little  in- 
he  could  bear  ;  the  last  time  of  diligence  ;  but  were  it  not  for  the 
turning  to  the  spot,  saw  him  roll- .benign  charity  of  Spain,  which 
ing  on  the  ground,  and  with  hea- 1  has  established  a  small  fund  to 
vy  sighs,  lamenting  his  melancho-  (support  an  hospital  for  the  recep- 
ly  fate.  |tion  of  Christian  slaves,  the  lat- 

Although  a  price  is  set  on  each  ,  ter  when  overcome  with  disease, 
captive,  that  the  whole  may  en-  would  be  left  to  perish  in  the 
courage  a  hope  of  freedom  ;  yet,  streets,  and  suffering  humanity 
from  the  peculiar  mode  in  which  remain  completely  unassisted.  By 
their  liberation  must  be  effected, 'means  of  the  above  benevolent 
this  hope  is  almost  unavailing.  If  institution,  they  may  at  least  hope 
after  having  obtained  leave  to  ex-Uo  die  in  peace  ;  and  in  the  act  of 
ercise  their  trade,  they  acquire  jabandoning  this  vale  of  tears,  ba 
any  property,  they  are  not  al- -sustained  by  the  hopes  of  future 
loived  to  pay  it  for  their  ransom,  j  bliss.  But  the  ineffable  consola- 
Olfers  of  this  kind  have  always  itions  of  religion  cannot  be  very 
been  rejected,  on  the  ground  of,  liberally  bestowed  on  these  poor 
the  Dey’s  being  legal  heir  to  all -people,  there  being  but  one 
the  property  of  his  slaves  :  and  i  priest  to  sooth  the  bed  of  sick- 
frequently,  in  order  to  get  pos-  ness,  administer  to  the  wishes  of 
session  of  it  a  little  sooner,  this  (the  dying  man,  and  inspire  the  fu- 
honourable  rev  enue  is  anticipated  gitive  spirit  with  the  bright  hope 
by  the  owner’s  being  despatched,  i of  another  and  a  better  world  ! 

Captivity  is  thus  surrounded  by  j  The  present  clergyman,  like 
aggravated  cruelties,  which  seem  j  another  V  incenzio  de  Paoli,  with 
to  have  no  end.  Their  forlorn  t a  most  philanthropic  spirit  and 
condition  has  been  very  properly  truly  Christian  zeal,  devotes  all 
compared  to  those  spirits  con*  his  time  to  the  spiritual  relief  and 
demned  to  inhabit  the  house  of  comfort  of  the  sick  and  infirm,  to 
darkness  and  despair:  who,  ac-.whom  he  is  an  angel  of  peace 
cording  to  a  popular  writer,  are 'and  consolation.  But  how  can  a 
constantly  inquiring  what  hour  of  single  spiritual  adviser,  however 
the  day  it  is,*and  as^ften  receive  jgreat  his  exertions  and  well  dis- 
the  terrific  reply  of  cterjiity !  It  posed,  attend  to  three  thousand 
is  not  enough  that  they  should  Christians  ;  of  whom  hundreds 
groan  under  excessive  labour  and  are  scattered  about  the  country, 
multiplied  blows  ;  but  derision, '  and  have  been  for  years,  without 
abuse,  and  contempt  mu<t  be! appearing  at  a  place  of  public 
added  :  and  this  species  of  suf-  worship  ?  and  in  the  absence  of 
feririg  ia,  if  possible,  more  acutely  that  necessary  duty  been  doomed 
felt  than  the  former.  “  Faithless, to  hear  curse.s  and  reprobation 
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heaped  on  tlie  ^reat  Prophet  of  or  no  fcommon  characters.  Wficrji 
Nazareth?  It  is  only  ten  years  the  exiles  of  Siberia  passed,  the}' 
ago,  that  even  the  tomb  aflorded  were  followed  by  a  sympathetic 
no  shelter  to  the  remains  of  a  look  of  pity,  not  unmixed  with 
Christian  in  this  country;  the  |  admiration  ;  people,  sighing,  ex¬ 
rites  of  sepulture  were  for  a  long  jclaimed  :  “  There  goes  an  exile  !” 
time  absolutely  refused  to  the  bo- 1  As  to  slavery,  you  cannot  divest 
dies  of  ('hristian  captives;  and  it  of  a  certain  opprobrium,  and 
they  w  ere  often  left  exposed  in  :  servile  baseness  ;  w  hich  freezes 
the  open  air  to  be  devoured  by  the  heart,  disgusts  the  sight,  and 
reptiles  and  birds  of  prey.  It  repels  sympathy.  There  is  an 
w  as  with  considerable  ditliculty  j  unconscious  horror  created  in  the 
that  Charles  the  Fourth  of  Spain,  mind,  towards  this  most  unnatu- 
obtained  at  an  enormous  price,  a  ral  state  of  man  ;  and  wg  j)ro- 
small  space  near  the  sea,  which* scribe  the  slave,  as  the  Hindoos 
has  since  been  the  Christian! do  the  member  of  a  cast,  who 
burying-ground  ;  but  it  is  not  dis- 1  may  have  violated  the  precepts 
tinguished  by  any  mark  to  denote* of  his  religion.  Even  the  cap- 
the  solemn  purpose,  nor  a  fence  live  himself,  when  long  accus- 
to  defend  the  sacred  precincts  tomed  to  be  thus  regarded,  bc- 
from  barbarous  intrusion.  Thus ’gins  seriously  to  think  his  nature 
do  Christians  live  and  die  in  j  has  experienced  a  change;  and 
Algiers!!!  I  in  that  state  of  mind  considers 

Having  endeavoured  to  com- 1  himself  as  degraded  as  he  is  un- 


municate  a  limited  notion  of  its 
physical  effects,  1  ought  also  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  moral 
tendency  of  slavery.  All  agree 
that  loss  of  liberty  is  the  greatest 
misfortune  which  can  possibly  be¬ 
fall  a  human  l)cing.  Without  any 
of  those  consolations  w  hich  cene* 
rally  accompany  other  griefs,  it 
does  not  give  rise  to  any  of  those 
impulses  which  are  calculated  to 
support  the  mind  in  adversity. 
All  our  other  sorrows  awaken 
feelings  of  tenderness  and  sympa- 
thy  in  generous  minds,  and  in¬ 
spire  res[»ect.  If  not  relieved, 
they  are,  at  least,  blest  w  ith  com¬ 
miseration.  The  prisoners  w  ho 
have  been  shut  up  in  the  Eastille, 
the  fortresses  of  Spandau,  Ol- 
mutz,  Magdeburg,  Stelin,  and  the 
Tower  of  Oblivion  in  I'eisia,  dis¬ 
pleased  the  great,  and  may  per¬ 
haps  have  deserved  inrarceralion ; 
but  they  were  regarded  with  some 
degree  of  irii|>oi  tance,  and  as  Uicn 


happy.  Chains,  while  they  are 
thought  disgraceful  by  the  free, 
depreciate  the  wearer  in  his  own 
esteem,  until  his  soul  is  deprived 
of  all  the  salutary  influence  of  li¬ 
berty.  It  is  thus,  that  the  culti¬ 
vated  European,  when  left  for 
any  time  a  prey  to  his  wretched 
fate,  is  at  last  persuaded  to  look 
upon  himself  as  even  inferior  to 
the  savages  of  Africa  ;  and  the 
man  who  wms  born  free,  to  direct 
his  piercing  eye  and  noble  front 
towards  Heaven,  sinks  to  the  de¬ 
grading  alternative  of  forgetting 
the  original  intentions  of  nature. 
The  soul  has  been  often  purifled 
in  the  crucible  of  adversity  ;  but 
in  a  state  of  slavery,  there  is 
something  so  abject  and  forlorn, 
that  it  destroys  tlie  courage,  and 
quenches  all  the  fire  of  generous 
sentiments,  depriving  its  victim 
at  once  of  mind  and  dignity.  Ano- 
Uier  of  its  evils,  and  by  far  the 
worst,  virtue,  which  teaches  us 


to  vanquish  every  grief,  or  ron- 
<ier  them  sources  of  utilitv>  is  ge- 
nerally  weakened,  and  often  alto¬ 
gether  extinguished  in  a  mind  ha¬ 
bituated  to  slavery.  Sorrow  viti¬ 
ates  the  heart  where  it  breaks  the 
spirit.  The  virtues  spring  from 
great  and  generous  souls,  while 
vice  i^  the  ofispring  of  meanness. 
Religion  too,  that  column  of  Hea¬ 
ven.  to  which  we  cling  when  all 
around  us  totters,  ceases  to  afford 
consolation  to  the  heart  that  is  ul¬ 
cerated  :  those  who  are  taught  to 
regard  themselves  as  entirely 
abandoned  on  earth,  no  longer 
look  to  Heaven  for  support.  It 
is  true,  while  suffering  together, 
they  mingle  their  tears  ;  but 
friendship,  that 

Mysterious  cemont  of  Ibo  soul ! 
Sweefncr  of  life,  and  solace  of  society! 

is  mute,  and  lost  to  those  whc' 
find  no  pity  in  their  own  imme¬ 
diate  circle.  Instead  of  uniting 
for  mutual  support,  hatred  and 
envy  more  frequently  intervene 
to  embitter  their  distress.  The 
fortunate  man  is  gay  and  anima¬ 
ted  ;  his  heart  smiles  in  unison 
with  all  around  him  ;  his  soul  is 
serene  as  a  cloudless  day  :  but 
he  wdio  has  suffered  from  ‘  man’s 
inhumanity  to  man,’  or  an  irori 
destiny,  feels  that  the  streams  of 
pity  are  dried  up  within  him  : 
while  the  flame  which  animated 
his  heart  in  better  days,  is  extin¬ 
guished  with  ids  happiness. 

A  Persian  traveller,  who  was 
sitting  in  the  anti-chamber  of  aii 
Hn ropean  sovereign,  observed  a 


without  being  noticed  or  spoken 
to  by  any  one.  Struck  by  his 
singular  appearance,  the  oriental 
inquired  who  that  great  but  un- 
happy  personage  might  be  ?  He 
to  whom  the  question  was  put, 
said,  that  he  was  a  great  lord  of 
the  court,  and  governor  of  a  dis¬ 
tant  province,  who  had  former¬ 
ly  enjoyed  the  first  place  in  the 
monarch’s  favour,  but  that  the 
prince  had  now  withdravvn  his 
protection,  so  that  he  only  expe¬ 
rienced  humiliation  and  disgusts 
in  the  palace.  Upon  this,  the 
Persian  arose,  and  disdainfully 
cried  :  u^hy  do  they  treat  him  thus? 
Why  is  his  life  so  embittered  ?  If  they 
have  no  regard  for  htjn,  let  them 
at  least  have  a  little  pity  on  those 
Zi'hu  are  so  u7iforlunate  as  to  be 
placed  under  his  government ! 

'To  conclude  this  melancholy 
‘^abject,  of  all  human  sufferers,  I 
Miive  been  taught  to  believe,  the 
• 'hristian  slaves  of  Barbary  are 
greatest  :  being  in  thatdread- 
ul  state,  when,  according  to  the 
sagacious  author  of  Corinna,  deep 
:ind  long-continued  sorrow  has 
absorbed  every  pleasurable  emo¬ 
tion,  leaving  behind  a  sentiment 
•)f  sadness  and  despair  ;  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  life  seems  embit¬ 
tered  by  an  envenomed  dart, 
riiey  fall  oppressed  and  cast 
down  by  the  weight  of  their  suf¬ 
ferings  :  under  the  rod  which 
-mites  them,  they  cannot  any 
longer  raise  their  heads.  The 
gods,  says  a  fine  verse  of  Homer, 
snatch  away  all  the  spirit  of  those 
whom  they  have  destined  to  fall 
into  the  wretched  condition  of 


person  magnificently  dressed  ;  bnl  .Ulavery.  Servitude  is  indeed  a 
who,  notwithstanding  the  splen-  jeruel  necessity,  which  breaks 
Hour  and  gold  which  covered  him,  land  destroys  whatever  it  encom- 
appeared  immersed  in  gloomy !  passes. 

and  sorrowful  thoughts  :  he  \  From  a  subject  like  the  forego- 
walked  up  and  down  the  roornjing,  and  that  long  train  of  melau* 
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choly  ideas  which  its  considera¬ 
tion  is  S0  justly  calculated  to  ex¬ 
cite,  how  hi2;hly  gratifying  it  is, 
to  be  enabled  by  a  fortunate  and 
happy  combination  of  circumstan¬ 
ces,  to  follow  it  up  by  congratu- 
Lating  humanity  at  large,  on  the 
recent  liberjition  of  so  many  un¬ 
fortunate  sufferers ;  who  had  for 
many  years  been,  as  it  were,  for¬ 
gotten  by  their  European  bre¬ 
thren.  Those  warriors,  who 
escaped  the  ravages  of  disease 
or  the  sword,  during  the  long 
hostility  which  desolated  the  ci 
vilized  world,  found  no  difficulty 
in  regaining  their  native  homes, 
from  the  renaotest  corners  of  the 
earth  to  which  their  services 
may  have  led  them ;  but  the 
miserable  children  of  Europe, 
who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Barbary  pirates,  were  de¬ 
tained  in  the  cruellest  bondrage, 
were  not  destined  to  share  that 
blessing. 


The  Negro  Servant. 

NOT  many  days  after  the  first 
interview  with  my  Negro  disci¬ 
ple,  which  has  already  been  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  former  number,  1  went 
from  home  on  horseback,  with 
the  design  of  visiting  and  con¬ 
versing  with  him  again  at  his 
master’s  house,  which  was  situa¬ 
ted  in  a  part  of  the  parish  near 
four  miles  distant  from  my  own. 
The  road  which  I  took  lay  over 
a  lofty  down  or  hill,  which  com¬ 
mands  a  prospect  of  scenery  sel- 
tlorn  equalled  for  beauty  and  mag¬ 
nificence.  It  gave  birth  to  silent 
but  instructive  meditation. 


The  down  itself  was  covered 
with  sheep,  grazing  on  its  whole¬ 
some  and  plentiful  pasture.  Here 
and  there  a  shepherd’s  boy  kept 
his  appointed  station,  and  watched 
over  the  flock  committed  to  his 
care.  I  viewed  it  as  an  emblem 
of  my  own  situation  and  employ¬ 
ment. 

For  adjoining  the  hill  lay  an 
extensive  parish,  wherein  many 
souls  were  given  me  to  watch 
over  and  render  an  account  of  at 
the  day  of  the  great  Shepherd’s 
a|)peariug.  The  pastoral  scene 
before  me  seemed  to  be  a  living 
parable,  illustrative  of  my  own 
spiritual  charge.  1  felt  a  prayer¬ 
ful  wish,  that  the  irood  Shepherd 
who  gave  his  life  for  the  sheep, 
niight  enable  me  to  be  faithful  to 
my  trust'.  1  felt  pleasure,  also, 
in  thinking,  that  my  young  Afri¬ 
can  friend  w.is  a  sheep  of  another 
more  distant  fold,  wlii«  h  Christ 
will  yet  bring  to  hear  his  voice. 
For  there  shall  be  one  fold  and 
one  shepherd,  and  all  nations 
shall  be  brought  to  acknowledge 
that  his  yoke  is  easy,  and  his  bur¬ 
den  is  light. 

On  the  left  hand  of  Uie  hill,  as 
I  advanced  eastward,  and  imme¬ 
diately  under  its  declivity,  ex¬ 
tended  a  beautiful  tract  of  land, 
intersected  by  a  large  arm  of  the 
sea,  which  (as  the  tide  was  fast 
flowing  in)  formed  a  broad  lake 
or  haven  of  three  miles  in  length. 
Woods,  villages,  cottages,  and 
chuirhes,  surrounded  it  in  most 
pleasing  variety  of  prospect.  Be¬ 
yond  this  lay  a  large  fleet  of  ships 
of  war,  and  not  far  from  it  ano¬ 
ther  of  merchantmen,  both  safe 
at  anchor,  and  covering  a  tract  oi 
the  sea  of  several  miles  long. 
Beyond  this  again,  I  saw  the  for¬ 
tifications,  dock  yards,  and  ex¬ 
tensive  public  edifices  of  a  large 
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sea*port  town.  The  sun  shone 
upon  the  windows  of  the  build 
ings  and  the  dags  of  the  ships 
with  great  brightness,  and  added 
much  to  the  splendour  of  the 
view. 

I  thought  of  the  concerns  of 
empires,  the  plans  of  statesmen, 
the  fate  of  nations,  and  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  war.  Happy  will  be  that 
day,  when  he  shall  make  wars  to 
cease  unto  the  end  of  the  earth, 
and  peace  to  be  established  on  its 
borders  ! 

In  the  mean  time,  let  us  be 
thankful  for  those  vessels  and  in¬ 
struments  of  defence,  which,  in 
the  hands  of  God,  preserve  our 
country  from  the  hand  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  and  the  fury  of  the  destroy¬ 
er.  What,  thought  1,  do  we  not 
owe  to  the  exertions  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  crews  on  board  those 
ships,  who  leave  their  homes  to 
fight  their  country’s  battles,  and 
maintain  its  cause,  while  we  sit 
every  man  under  his  vine  and 
fig-tree,  tasting  the  sweets  of  a 
tranquillity  unknown  to  most 
other  nations,  in  those  days  of 
conflict  and  bloodshed ! 

On  my  right-hand,  to  the  south 
and  southeast,  the  unbounded 
ocean  displayed  its  mighty  waves. 
It  was  covered  with  vessels  of 
every  size,  sailing  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  Some  outwardly  bound  to 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
world  ;  others,  after  a  long  voy¬ 
age,  returning  home  laden  with 
the  produce  of  other  climes. 
Some  going  forth  in  search  of  the 
enemy.  Otliers  sailing  back  to 
port  after  the  hard  fought  engage¬ 
ment,  and  bearing  the  trophies  of 
victory  in  the  prizes  which  ac¬ 
companied  them  home. 

At  the  southwest  of  the  spot 
on  which  1  was  riding,  extended 
a  beautiful  semi-circular  hay  of 


about  ten  miles  in  circumference, 
bounded  by  high  cliffs  of  white, 
red,  and  brown-coloured  earths. 
Beyond  this  lay  a  range  of  hills, 
whose  tops  are  often  buried  in 
cloudy  mists,  but  which  now  ap¬ 
peared  clear  and  distinct.  This 
chain  of  hills,  meeting  with  ano¬ 
ther  from  the  north,  bounds  a 
large  fruitful  vale,  whose  fields, 
now  ripe  for  harvest,  proclaimed 
the  goodness  of  God  in  the  rich 
provision  which  he  makes  for  the 
sons  of  men.  He  prepares  the 
corn  :  he  crowns  the  year  with 
his  goodness,  and  his  paths  drop 
fatness.  They  drop  upon  the 
pastures  of  the  wilderness,  and 
the  little  hills  rejoice  on  every 
side.  The  pastures  are  clothed 
with  flocks  ;  the  valleys  also  arer 
covered  over  with  corn  :  they 
shout  for  joy,  they  also  sing. 

As  I  looked  upon  the  numerous 
ships  moving  before  me,  I  remem¬ 
bered  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  ; 
“  They  that  go  down  to  the  sea 
in  ships,  that  do  business  in  great 
waters  :  these  see  the  works  of 
the  Lord,  and  his  wonders  in  the 
deep.  For  he  commandeth  and 
raiseth  the  stormy  wind,  which 
lifteth  up  the  waves  thereof.  They 
mount  up  to  the  heaven,  they  go 
down  again  to  the  depths  ;  their 
soul  is  melted  because  of  trouble. 
They  reel  to  and  fro,  and  stagger 
like  a  drunken  man,  and  are  at 
their  wits’  ends.  Then  they  cry 
unto  the  Lord  in  their  trouble, 
and  he  bringeth  them  out  of  their 
distresses.  He  maketh  the  storm 
a  calm,  so  that  the  waves  thereof 
are  still.  Then  they  are  glad, 
because  they  be  quiet :  so  he 
bringeth  them  unto  their  desired 
haven.  O !  that  men  would 
praise  the  Lord  for  his  goodness, 
and  for  his  wonderful  works  to 
the  children  of  men.”  Ps,  cvii. 
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children,  torn  asunder  by  merci-  Lhrist  is  uod  s. 
less  men,  whose  hearts  have  been  1  cast  my  eye  cl< 
hardened  against  the  common  tie  to  the  left  to 
feelings  of  humanity  by  long  cus-  cove,  the  shore  of 
tom  in  this  cruel  trade.  “  Blessed  of  fine  hard  sane 
are  the  merciful,  for  tliey  shall  rounded  by  fragi 
obtain  mercy.”  When  shall  the  chalk  cliffs,  and  s 
endeavours  of  that  truly  Chris-  broken  earth.  SI 
tian  friend  of  the  oppressed  negro  man  intercourse  ai 
be  crowned  with  success,  in  the  seems  formed  for 
abolition  of  this  wicked  and  dis-  contemplation.  ( 
graceful  traffic  ?*  I  unexpectedly  ob 

As  I  pursued  the  meditations  sitting  with  a  book 
which  this  magnificent  and  varied  1  reading.  The  plac 
scenery  excited  in  my  mind,  1 1  hundred  yards  { 
approached  the  edge  of  a  tremen-j  below  me  :  but  1  s 
dous  perpendicular  cliff,  with |  by  his  dress,  and  1 
which  the  Down  terminates.  Clour  of  his  featui 
dismounted  from  my  horse,  and 'with  the  white  roc 
tied  it  to  a  bush.  The  breaking] that  it  was  no  othe 
of  the  waves  against  the  foot  of  gro  disciple  ;  with 
the  cliff  at  so  great  a  distance  be- j  not,  a  Bible  in  his 
neath  me,  produced  an  incessant  Joiced  at  this  unloc 
and  pleasing  murmur.  The  sea-|tunity  of  meeting  i 
gulls  were  flying  between  the  topitary  and  interestin; 
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this  place  ?  Me  thought  nobody  sinner’s  ransom.  You  can  say  in 
here,  but  only  God  and  me.”  the  words  of  the  hymn, 

“  I  was  coming  to  your  mas-  u-  r  r  • 

,  ”•^11  *  chief  of  sinners  am, 

ter  S  house  to  see  you,  and  rode  But  Jesus  died  for  me.” 

round  by  this  way  for  the  sake  of  ^  ^ 

the  prospect.  I  often  come  here  , 

in  fine  iveather,  to  look  at  the  sea,  -^esns  d.e  for  poor  Negro.  What 

and  the  shipping.  Is  that  yourj;^""'*’  of  poor  wicked 

Bible  ?”  ^  °  •'  I  Negro,  if  Christ  no  die  for  him. 

“  Yes,  Sir,*  this  my  dear  goot'I’-"‘  <=hief  of  sin- 

Bibig  ”  ./  o  jriers,  and  dat  make  my  heart 

“  I*  am  glad,”  said  I,  “  to  see 

vou  so  well  employed.  It  is  a!  ^  vvere 

good  sign,  William.”  *^ham  . 

“  Yes,  Massa,  a  sign  that  God'  ‘‘ 
is  goot  to  me  ;  but  me  never  goot  cross  spoke  to  Christ,  and 
to  God  ”  Christ  spoke  to  him.  Now  dat 

“Vlowso?”  j  man’s  prayer  just  do  for  me. 

“  Me  never  tank  him  enough  :  j  hord,  remember  me.  Lord,  fe¬ 
me  never  pray  to  him  euough  : j poor  negro  sinner:  thi» 

me  never  remember  enough,  who  y  "^^^ning,  and 

give  me  all  dese  goot  tings.  Mas-  sometime  at  night  too  ;  when  me 
sa,  me  afraid  my  heart  is  very  ^^^^nnot  tmk  of  many  words  then 
bat.  Me  vvish  me  was  like  voii.”  again,  Lor  ,  re- 

“Like  me,  W^illiam  ?  Why,  f 

you  are  like  me,  a  poor  helpless^  assured,  i  ram, 

sinner';  that  must,  like  yourself, Lord  hears  that  piayer.  e 
pGr*ih  in  his  sms,  unless  God,  accepted  the  thief 

his  infinite  mercy  and  grace,; and  he  will  not 
plunk  him  as  a  brand  from  the  in  nowise 

burning,  and  make  him  an  instance  lhat  come  to  im. 

of  distinseiahinc:  love  and  favour.  **  I  believe  it;  but 

Tho.e  is'nn  didVrence  ;  we  nave  s'" 

both  come  short  of  the  glory  of  Ar  afraid  and  sorry. 

God  :  all  have  sinned.”  see  these  limpets 

“  No,  me  not  like  you,  Massa  ;  J  stick  to  the  rocks 

me  link  nobodv  like  me,  nobody  so,  sin  stick  fast  to 

feel  such  a  heart  as  me.”  1“^^  ^  ^ 

“  Yes,  W'illiaui,  your  feelings, !  William,  but 

I  am  persuaded,  are  like  those  of  another  comparison  .do  you 
every  truly  convinced  soul,  who  If  . to  Jesus  C  h^rist  by  faith  in 
see-  the  exceeding  sinfulness  ofj^J*^  death  and  righteousness,  as 
sin,  and  the  gicatness  of  tne  price  hni^peta  cleave  to  the  rock, 

which  Jesus  Christ  paid  for  thei^*^^  neither  seas  nor  storms  shall 

•  separate  you  from  his  love. 

*  In  tho  roL:-se  of  con  vernation,  hf»  some-}  n  Bat  IS  just  what  me  Want.” 
turns  address*  (1  me  with  the  word“Mas-i  rt^  ,,  .  ..i  a 

sa,”  for  “  Master,”  according  to  the  well-]  1  ell  me,  V>  llliam,  13  not  that 

known  habit  of  the  nej^ro  slaves  in  the  very  sin  which  yOU  Speak  of,  a 
M’e.st  Indies ;  and  suiiielnnes,  “Sir,”  asi 

he  was  taught  since  his  arrival  in  England  ;|  *  A  kind  of  shell-fish,  which  abounds  iu 

but  the  former  word  seemed  to  be  the  aiost  j  the  place  where  we  were,  and  which  stick* 
familiar  to  him.  '  ti^  the  rocks  with  exceeding  areal 
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burden  to  you  ?  You  do  not  love  •  in  Christ,  will  show  his  lailh  b/ 
it :  you  would  be  glad  to  obtain  |  his  works,  as  the  Apostle  says, 
strength  against  it,  and  to  be  freed  Is  it  not  so,  William  ?” 
from  it,  would  you  not  ?”  I  “  Yes,  Sir,  me  want  to  do  so. 

“  O  yes  ;  me  give  all  this  '  Me  want  to  be  faithful.  Me  sor- 
world,  if  me  had  it,  to  be  without  ry  to  tink  how  bat  servant  me 
sin.”  i  was,  before  the  goot  tings  of  Je- 

“  Come,  then,  and  welcome  to  ‘  sus  Christ  come  to  my  heart.  Me 
Jesus  Christ,  my  brother  ;  his  wish  to  do  well  to  my  Massa, 
blood  cleanseth  from  all  sin.  He  when  he  see  me  and  when  he 


gave  himself  as  a  purchase  for  not  see  me,  for  me  know  God  al- 
sinners.  He  hath  borne  our  ways  see  me. 


griefs,  and  carried  oiir  sorrows.  I  “  Me  know,  dat  if  me  sin 
He  was  wounded  for  our  trans- !  against  mine  own  Massa,  me  sin 


gressions ;  he  w  as  bruised  for 
our  iniquities  ;  the  chastisement 
of  our  peace  w'as  upon  him,  and  i 
with  his  stripes  w  e  are  healed,  i 
The  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  j 
iniquity  of  us  all.  Come,  freely 
come  to  Jesus,  the  Saviour  of 
sinners.”  j 

“  Yes,  Massa,”  said  the  poor 
fellow  tfeeping,  “  me  w  ill  come 
but  me  come  very  slow  ;  very 
slow,  Massa ;  me  want  to  run,  me 
want  to  fly.  Jesus  is  very  goot 
to  poor  Negro,  to  send  you  to! 
tell  him  this.”  j 

“  But  this  is  not  the  first  time* 
you  have  heard  these  truths.” 

“  No,  Sir,  they  have  been  com- 1 
fort  to  my  soul  many  times,  since , 
me  hear  goot  minister  preach  in 
America,  as  me  told  you  last  week 
at  your  house.” 

“  Well,  now  I  hope,  William, 
that  since  God  has  been  so  gra¬ 
ciously  pleased  to  open  your  eyes, 
and  affect  your  mind  with  such  a 
great  sense  of  his  goodness,  in 
giving  his  Son  to  die  for  your 
sake;  I  hope,  that  you  do  youri 
endeavour  to  keep  his  command- 1 
ments  ;  1  hope  you  strive  to  be¬ 
have  well  to  vour  Master  and 
Mistress,  and  fellow-servants. 
He  that  is  a  Christian  inwardly, 
will  be  a  Christian  outwardly  ;  he 
that  txuly  and  savingly  believes  i 


against  God,  and  God  be  very  an¬ 
gry  with  me.  Beside,  how  can 
me  love  Christ,  if  me  not  do 
what  Christ  tell  me. 

“  Me  love  my  fellow-servants, 
though,  as  1  told  you  before,  they 
not  much  love  me,  and  I  pray 
God  to  bless  them.  And  when 
they  say  bad  tings,  and  try  to 
make  me  angry,  then  me  tink,  if 
Jesus  Christ  were  in  poor  Ne¬ 
gro’s  place,  he  would  not  revile 
and  answer  again  with  bat  word.« 
and  temper,  but  he  say  little,  and 
pray  much.  And  so  then,  me  say 
nothing  at  all,  but  pray  God  to 
forgive  them.” 

The  more  I  conversed  with 
this  African  convert,  the  more 
satisfactory  were  the  evidences 
of  his  mind  being  spiritually  en- 
I  lightened,  and  his  heart  effectual¬ 
ly  wrought  upon  by  the  grace  of 
God. 

The  circumstances  of  the  place 
in  which  we  met  together,  con¬ 
tributed  no  little  to  the  interest¬ 
ing  effect  which  the  conversation 
produced  on  my  mind.  The  little 
cove  or  bay,  was  beautiful  in  the 
extreme.  The  air  was  calm  and 
serene.  The  sun  shone,  but  w'c 
were  sheltered  from  its  rays  by 
the  cliffs.  One  of  these  w  as  stu¬ 
pendously  lofty  and  large.  It 
Wiis  white  as  snow,  its  summit 


hnng  clirectly  over  our  heads,  that  he  was  very  desirous  of  con* 
The  sea-fowl  were  flying  around  forming  to  them.  He  appeared 
it.  On  the  other  side,  and  be-  to  me  to  be  well  qualified  for  re¬ 
hind  us,  was  a  more  gradual  de-  ceiving  the  Sacramental  pledge 
clivity  of  many  coloured  earths,  of  his  Redeemer’s  love  ;  and  I 
interspersed  with  green  patches  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  be- 
of  grass  and  bushes,  and  little  holding  him  no  longer  a  “  stran- 
streams  of  water  trickling  down  ger  and  foreigner,  but  a  fellow- 
the  bank,  and  mingling  with  the  citizen  with  the  saints,  and  of  the 
sea  at  the  bottom.  At  our  feet  household  of  God.” 
the  waves  were  advancing  over  “  God,”  said  1  to  him,  “  has 
shelves  of  rocks  covered  with  promised  to  sprinkle  many  na- 
great  variety  of  sea-weeds,  which  tions,”  not  only  with  the  waters 
swam  in  little  fragments,  and  dis-  of  baptism,  but  also  with  the 
played  much  beauty  and  elegance  dews  of  his  heavenly  grace.  He 
of  form,  as  they  were  successive-  says,  he  will  not  only  “  pour  w'a- 
ly  thrown  upon  the  sand.  ter  upon  him  that  is  thirsty,” 

Ships  of  war  and  commerce  but,  I  will  pour  my  Spirit  upon 
were  seen  at  different  distances,  thy  seed,  and  my  blessing  upon 
Fishermen  were  plying  their  thine  offspring.” 
trade  in  boats  nearer  to  the  shore.  “  Yes,  Massa,”  said  he,  “he 
The  noise  of  the  flowing  tide,  can  make  me  to  be  clean  in  heart, 
combined  with  the  voices  of  the  and  of  a  right  spirit  ;whe  can 
sea-gulls  over  our  heads,  and  now  purge  me  with  hyssop,  and  I 
and  then  a  distant  gun  fired  from  shall  he  whiter  than  snow.” 
the  ships  as  they  passed  along,  “  May  God  give  you  these  blea- 
added  much  to  the  peculiar  sen-  sings,  and  confirm  you  in  every 
sations  to  which  the  scene  gave  j  good  gift.” 

birth.  Sometimes  the  striking  of;  I  was  much  pleased  with  the 
oars  upon  the  waves  accompa-l  affectionate  manner  in  which  he 
nied  by  the  boatmen’s  song,  met  spoke  of  his  parents,  from  whom 
the  ear.  The  sheep  aloft  upon  he  had  been  stolen  in  his  child- 
the  down  sometimes  mingled  their  hood;  and  his  wishes  that  God 
bleatings  with  the  other  sounds,  might  direct  them  by  some  means 
Thus  all  nature  seemed  to  unite  to  the  knowledge  of  a  Saviour, 
in  impressing  an  attentive  ob-  “  Who  knows,”  I  said,  “  but 
server’s  heart  with  affecting!  some  of  these  ships  may  be  car- 
thoughts.  vying  a  missionary  to  the  country 

I  continued  for  a  considerable  where  they  live,  to  declare  the 
time  in  conversation  with  the  Ne-  good  news  of  salvation  to  your 
gro,  fiiiding  that  his  Master  was  countrymen,  and  to  yoar  own 
gone  from  home  for  the  day,  and  dear  parents  in  particular,  if  they 
had  given  him  liberty  for  some  are  yet  alive.” 
hours.  I  spoke  to  him  on  the  “  O  !  my  dear  father  and  mo- 
nature,  duty,  and  privilege,  of  ther  :  my  dear  gracious  Saviour 
Christian  Baptism  ;  pointed  out  exclaimed  he,  leaping  from  the 
to  him  from  a  prayer-book  which  ground  as  bespoke,  “  if  thou  wilt 
I  had  with  me,  the  clear  and  but  save  their  souls,  and  tell  them 
scriptural  principles  of  our  own  what  thou  bast  done  for  sinners — 
church  upon  that  head,  and  found  but — ” 
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He  stopped,  and  seemed  much 
affected. 

“  My  friend,”  said  I,  “  I  will 
now  pray  with  you  for  your  own 
soul,  and  for  those  of  your  pa¬ 
rents  also.” 

“  Do,  Massa,  dat  is  very  goot 
and  kind*  do  pray  for  poor  Negro 
souls  here  and  every  where.” 

This  was  a  new  and  solemn 
“  house  of  prayer.”  The  sea- 
sand  was  our  floor,  the  heavens 
were  our  roof;  the  clifl’s,  thcj 
rocks,  the  hills,  and  the  waves, 
formed  the  walls  of  our  chamber. 
It  was  not  indeed  a  “  place  where 
prayer  was  wont  to  be  made  ;” 
but  for  this  once,  it  became  a  hal¬ 
lowed  spot  :  it  will  by  me  ever 
be  remembered  as  such.  The 
presence  of  God  was  there.  I 
prayed. — The  Negro  wept. — His 
heart  was  full.  1  felt  with  him, 
and  wept  likewise. 

The  last  day  will  show,  whe¬ 
ther  our  tears  w^ere  not  the  tears 
of  sincerity  and  Christian  love. 

It  was  time  for  my  return  ;  I 
leaned  upon  his  arm.  as  we  as¬ 
cended  the  steep  cliff  in  my  way 
back  to  my  horse,  which  I  had 
left  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  Humi¬ 
lity  and  thankfulness  were  marked 
in  his  countenance.  1  leaned  upon 
his  arm  with  the  feelings  of  a6ro- 
thcr.  It  WitS  a  relationship  I  was 
happy  to  own.  1  took  him  by  the 
hand  at  parting,  appointed  one 
more  interview  previous  to  the 
day  of  baptizing  him,  and  bid 
him  farewell  for  the  present. 

“God  bless  you,  my  dear 
Massa.” 

“  And  you,  my  fellow  Chris¬ 
tian,  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen.” 


The  Negro’s  Prayer 


Jesus,  who  niaks’t  tho  meanest  soul 
An  object  of  thy  care, 

Attend  to  what  my  heart  would  speak. 
Hear  a  poor  Negro’s  prayer. 

For  thou,  when  bleeding  on  the  cross. 
My  sins  and  griefs  didst  bear ; 

This  makes  me  think' thou’lt  not  refuse 
To  hear  a  Negro’s  prayer. 

I  was  a  helpless  Negro  boy, 

And  wandered  on  the  shore. 

Thieves  took,  me  from  my  parents’  arms, 
1  never  saw  them  more. 

But  yet  my  lot  that  seem'd  so  hard, 

Quite  otherwise  did  prove! 

For  I  was  carried  far  from  home 
'I'o  learn  a  Saviour’s  love. 

Poor  and  despised  though  I  was. 

Yet  thou,  O  fiod,  wast  nigh, 

And  when  thy  mercy  first  I  saw 
bure*  none  so  glad  as  I. 

In  ignorance  I  long  had  liv’d, 

A  rebel  loo  I’d  l)een  ; 

But  thy  great  kindness,  O  my  God, 

Sav’d  me  from  all  iny  sin. 

Mine  vvas  a  w’relcht  d  slate,  cxjK)s'(i 
To  men  and  angels’  view  ; 

A  slave  to  man,  a  slave  to  sin, 

A  slave  to  Satan  too. 

But  if  the  Son  hath  made  me  free, 

Then  am  I  fre  e  indeed  ; 

From  power  of  man,  of  sin,  and  hell. 

For  evermore  I’m  freed. 

O  !  send  thy  word  to  that  far  land. 

Where  none  but  Negroes  live  ; 

Teach  them  the  way,  the  truth,  the  life, 
Thy  grace,  thy  blessing  give. 

I  O!  that  my  father,  mother  dear 

Might  there  thy  meixy  see ; 

Tell  them  what  (ihrist  has  done  for  tliem, 

W  hat  Christ  has  done  for  me. 

W’^hose  God  is  like  the  Christian’s  God  ! 

W  ho  can  with  Him  compare  ! 

He  hath  compassion  on  my  soul. 

And  hears  a  Negro’s  prayer. 

Lord  Jesus,  thou  hast  shed  thy  blood 
For  thousands  such  as  me, 

Many  despise  poor  Negro  slave, 

But  I  am  lov’d  by  thee. 

And  this  is  all  1  want  below, 

To  be  thy  constant  care, 

Keep  me  from  sin  and  danger,  Ford, 

And  hear  a  Negro’s  prayer. 

In  heaven  (he  land  of  glory  lies. 

If  1  should  enter  there  ; 

I’ll  tell  the  saints  and  angels  too 

Thou  hcard’st  a  Negro’s  prtver. 


Bfy  infervlews  with  the  Negro 
riggested  the  following  lines 
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MEMOIR 

flELATIVE  TO  THE  TRANSLATION  OF  THE 

SACRED  SCRIPTURES,  BV  THE  BAPTIST 
MISSIONARIES  AT  8ERAMPORE. 

[Concluded  from  page  234-] 

31.  THE  Khassee.  This  language  is 
spoken  by  a  small  nation  to  the  east  of  Sil- 
bet,  who  inhabit  the  mountains  extending 
from  Silhet  nearly  to  the  borders  of  China. 
In  this  specimen  three  or  four  Sungskrit 
words  may  be  traced,  but  so  disguised  by 
the  mona*«yllables  prefixed  or  added  to 
^iem,  that  they  are  not  easily  recognized; 
while  the  pronouns,  g/wi,  I,  Jee^  thou,  kety 
they,  and  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the 
syllables  mingy  engy  ungy  &c.  plainly  indi¬ 
cate  its  distant  afiinity  with  the  Chinese 
nionosyilabic  system,  however  widely  it 
difi'ers  fiom  it  in  its  present  state. 

32.  The  Burrnan  language.  This  lan¬ 
guage  has  bori*ow'ed  tiie  Sungskrit  alpha¬ 
bet,  in  which  it  is  now  constantly  w'ritteu. 
But  notwithstanding  this,  scarcely  tliree 
Sungskrit  words  can  be  descried  in  the 
specimen  given.  Syllables,  however,  which 
accord  with  tliose  in  tlie  Chinese  colloquial 
system,  are  to  be  found  in  abundance ;  and, 
indeed,  the  language  adopts  two  of  the  four 
Chinese  tones.  We  here  find  the  Sungskrit 
arrested  in  its  progress  eastward,  therefore, 
and  constrained  to  lend  its  alphabet  to  do 
little  more  than  clothe  and  express  another 
system,  said,  by  those  who  have  studied  it 
most  closely,  to  be  originally  monosyllabic, 
and  which  still  retains  tones  completely 
foreign  to  the  Sungskrit  system.  The  lan¬ 
guages  which  spring  from  the  Sungskrit, 
therefore,  evidently  form  a  whole  of  them¬ 
selves,  and,  taken  together,  constitute  a 
philological  family,  w  hich  for  number  and 
close  resemblance  to  each  other,  can 
scarcely  be  paralleled. 


But  although  this  variety  ©f  languages 
gives  to  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged 
a  highly  formidable  appearance,  since  they 
almost  confuse  the  mind  by  their  number, 
the  difficulty  will  be  found  more  apparent 
than  real,  particularly  when  they  arc  taken 
singly  as  they  occur.  With  a  previous 
knowledge  of  the  mode  of  construction,  and 
nine-tenths  of  the  words  in  any  one  lan¬ 
guage,  the  study  of  it  can  scarcely  deserve 
the  name  of  labour.  The  peculiar  termina¬ 
tions  being  once  familiarized,  (scarcely  a 
hundred  in  any  one  of  those  languages,)  the 
language  is  already  understood.  Nothing 
remains  dark  and  uncertain  to  discourage 
th j  pursuit ;  and  the  gradual  acquisition  of 
four  or  five  hundred  words,  the  tenth  of  as 
many  thousamis,  the  general  number  of 
words  in  those  langu^es,  has  little  in  it  that 
reijuires  hard  study.  It  will  be  evident, 
therefore,  that  to  a  |Xirson  already  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  Sungskrit,  Bengalee,  and  Hindee, 
the  acquisition  of  ten  of  these  languages  will 
cost  scarcely  the^  labour  of  acquiring  one 
language  totally  new  to  him,  as  it  will  be 
merely  that  of  familiarizing  himself  with 
less  than  five  thousand  words,  a  labour  per¬ 
formed  by  every  one  who  adds  to  Latin  a 
knowledge  of  Greek ;  a  labour  certainly  far 
inferior  to  that  of  committing  to  memory 
five  thousand  Chinese  characters,  each  de¬ 
scribing  a  different  idea  by  a  difierent  com¬ 
bination  of  strokes ;  and  far,  very  far  less 
than  that  involved  in  the  previous  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  Hindee,  Bengalee,  and  Sungskrit 
languages. 

But  much  as  any  two  of  these  languages 
may  approximate,  the  terminations,  though 
in  few  instances  exceeding  a  hundred,  are 
so  often  repeated  in  discourse,  that  a  lan¬ 
guage  formed  of  the  same  radical  words, 
will,  when  spoken,  be  scarcely  intelligible 
to  one  of  a  neigiibouring  province.  This 
will  be  evident  from  an  example :  the  Mah- 
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I’atta  specimen  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  has 
tt0€7ity-nine  out  of  its  thirty-two  words 
agreeing  with  the  Bengalee ;  but  of  the 
hundred  and  nineteen  syllables  which  it 
contains,  no  less  than  fifty-nine  will  be 
found  to  differ  in  sound  from  those  in  the 
Bengalee  specimeii ;  so  that  while  tlie  lan¬ 
guages  have  nearly  the  same  words  in  com¬ 
mon  with  each  other,  in  discoui*se  only  one 
half  of  the  sounds  convey  the  same  idea, 
and  the  other  half  (tliat  is,  tlie  terminations) 
so  disguise  these,  as  to  render  the  whole 
nearly  unintelligible.  This  will  not  appear 
strange,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  radi¬ 
cal  words  and  the  pronouns,  which  are 
flearly  alike  in  all  the  langtiages,  convey  the 
idea  in  its  unmodiilcd  state;  but  whether 
it  be  that  of  a  thing,  a  quality,  or  an  action  ; 
and  if  the  former,  whether  it  be  singular  or 
plural;  if  the  latter,  whether  it  be  firmed, 
or  denied,  advised,  commanded,  or  forbid¬ 
den,  must  be  learnt  from  the  diflerent  termi¬ 
nations  which  convey  the  idea  to  the  mind, 
with  the  various  shades  of  meaning  nicely 
discriminated.  Hence,  languages  unintel¬ 
ligible  for  want  of  an  acquaintance  with  the 
terminations,  become  plain  and  clear  %vhen 
these  are  acquired. 

From  this  it  will  appear,  that,  while 
those  who  speak  these  cognate  languages, 
varied  as  they  are  by  their  diflerent  termi¬ 
nations,  are  almost  unintelligible  to  each 
other,  a  few  persons,  acquainted  with  Sung- 
skrit,  and  the  leading  cognate  languages, 
familiar  with  Indian  grammar,  and  the 
principles  on  which  the  permutation  of  let¬ 
ters  is  founded,  may,  with  little  difficulty, 
obtain  that  knowledge  of  these  languages, 
which,  to  those  unacquainted  therewdth, 
might  seem  almost  unattainable ;  and  by 
a  diligent  improvement  of  native  talent  and 
knowledge,  if  the  means  for  printing  are 
furnished,  compress  into  a  few  years  what 
might  seem  otherwise  the  work  of  ages,  and 
accelerate  the  genei’al  introduction  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  into  India,  possibly  by  half  a  century. 

In  the  nietliod  we  pursue,  however,  this 
labour,  if  not  actually  shortened,  is  at  least 
greatly  facilitated.  It  is  a  well-known 


fact,  that  one  to  whom  a  language  is  vei> 
nacular,  can,  in  general,  express  an  idea 
therein  with  a  degree  of  perspicuity  and 
neatness  scarcely  attainable  by  a  foreigner 
in  a  long  period  of  years.  Of  this  we  be¬ 
came  early  sensible,  from  repeated  trials  in 
Bengalee.  We  have  long  observed,  that 
on  communicating  an  idea  to  a  learned 
Bengalee,  with  a  wish  that  he  would  ex¬ 
press  it  in  his  own  way,  he  has  done  it  in  a 
manner  so  clear  and  expressive,  that  while 
we  could  fully  comprehend  the  force  of 
every  word  employed,  we  have  found  it 
almost  impossible  to  express  it  wuth  equal 
force  and  freedom  ourselves.  It  therefore 
occurred  to  us,  that  if,  to  this  freedom  and 
force  of  expression,  strict  accuracy  couW  be 
united,  a  version  of  the  Scriptures  might, 
in  a  very  few  years,  be  produced  in  the  va¬ 
rious  cognate  languages  of  India,  suj^erior 
to  what  might  be  expected  possibly  in  half 
a  century  from  a  man’s  going  into  each  of 
these  countries,  sitting  down  to  acquire  the 
language  ab  origine^  and  then  forming  the 
style  of  a  translation  himself,  with  the  stiff¬ 
ness  and  baldness  for  many  years  insepara¬ 
ble  from  a  man’s  writing  in  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage.  We  therefore  first  made  the  trial 
in  one  or  tw’o  of  the  languages  with  which 
we  were  most  familiar,  and  finding  it  suc¬ 
ceed  beyond  our  expectation,  we  extended 
it  to  others.  The  process  of  the  work  is 
nearly  as  follows : 

On  engaging  a  pundit  in  one  of  these  cog¬ 
nate  languages,  after  having  examined  and 
ascertained  his  qualifications,  we  gave  him 
an  approved  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  a 
language  with  which  he  is  well  acquainted  j 
for  most  of  the  pundits  we  employ,  while 
good  Sungskrit  scholars,  are  also  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  at  least  one  or  two  of  the  cognate 
languages  of  India,  besides  their  own  verna¬ 
cular  tongue,  and  some  of  them  with  three 
or  four.  Then  placing  him  among  two  or 
three  other  pundits,  who  have  been  for 
years  employed  with  us,  we  direct  him  to 
express  the  ideas  he  finds  there,  in  his  own 
vernacular  idiom  with  the  utmost  care  and 
exactness,  and  to  ask  questions  wherever  lie 
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suids  it  necessary.  Meantime  the  gram¬ 
matical  terminations^  and  the  peculiarities 
of  the  fanguage  are  acquired,  possibly  by 
<he  time  he  has  finished  the  first  Gospel. 
The  work  of  revision  is  then  begun  with  the 
pundit.  This  at  first  proceeds  exceedingly 
slow,  as  nothing  is  suft’ered  to  go  to  press  till 
fully  understood  and  approved;  and  in 
some  instances  the  alterations  made  are  so 
numerous,  as  to  leave  little  of  the  first  copy 
standing.  This  revision  is,  however,  of  tlie 
highest  value,  as  the  discussions  which  it 
originates,  both  lay  open  the  language  to 
us,  and  the  sense  of  the  original  to  the  pun¬ 
dit.  As  we  advance,  we  proceed  with  in¬ 
creased  ease  and  pleasure,  and  seldom  go 
through  the  fourth  Gospel,  without  feeling 
ourselves  on  firm  ground  relative  to  the  faith¬ 
fulness  and  accuracy  of  the  version.  Thus 
a  first  version  of  the  New  Testament  is  pro¬ 
duced,  not  inferior  in  accuracy,  and  far  su¬ 
perior  in  point  of  style  and  idiom,  to  the  first 
ver'sion  of  the  Bengalee  New  Testament, 
the  product  of  seven  years’  severe  labour 
and  study.  The  Old  Testament  becomes 
still  more  easy ;  and  the  knowledge  and 
experience  acquired  in  bringing  the  first 
edition  of  tlic  Scriptures  through  the  press, 
form  no  contemptible  preparation  for  the  re¬ 
vision  of  a  second  edition  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment. 

The  printing  of  these  versions  is  highly 
important,  as  for  want  of  the  means  to  print 
them,  vei’sions  have  often  lain  almost  use¬ 
less,  and,  in  some  instances,  many  have  been 
lost.  In  this  part  of  the  work  we  have  been 
favoured  with  such  assistance,  that  we  have 
types  ready  for  printing  in  almost  every  one 
of  these  languages.  Some  of  them  have  a 
peculiar  character  of  their  own,  as  the 
Orissa,  the  Kashmeer,  the  Wuch,  the  Goo- 
juratee,  &Ci  In  the  greater  j)art  of  them, 
however,  the  Deva-nagree  is  familiar  to 
most  of  those  who  can  read ;  and  as  this  al¬ 
phabet  is  perfectly  complete,  while  some  of 
the  local  alphabets  are  greatly  deficient,  it 
seems  desirable  to  extend  the  Deva-nagree 
as  widely  as  possible.  It  would,  indeed, 
greatly  facilitate  the  progress  of  knowledge. 


if  it  could  have  that  extension  given  it  in  In¬ 
dia,  which  the  Roman  alphabet  has  obtain¬ 
ed  in  Europe.  This  we  wish,  if  possible,  to 
promote  ;  and  hence,  though  we  have  cast 
several  founts  of  types  in  the  local  characters 
for  the  use  of  those  who  now  read  these 
alone  ;  yet,  as  many  prefer  the  Nagree,  it  is 
our  design  ultimately  to  publish  an  edition 
of  most  of  these  in  the  Nagree  character. 

That  tlie  labour  is  not  lost  which  is  thus 
employed  in  giving  the  Scriptures  in  a  lan¬ 
guage,  though  spoken  by  not  more  than 
two  millions  of  people,  as  is  probably  the 
case  with  some  of  these,  must  be  obvious  to 
all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
things  in  the  British  Isles.  The  value  of 
this  has  been  demonstrated  in  Wales, 
where  the  word  of  God,  being  translated 
into  the  vernacular  language  of  that  small 
principality,  has,  age  after  age,  brought 
forth  fruit  in  the  most  abundant  manner. 
This,  however,  it  could  scarcely  have  done 
1  in  the  same  degree,  had  the  Welsh  been  left 
to  derive  all  their  knowledge  of  the  Scrip* 
tures  from  the  English  language,  although 
it  is  the  language  of  their  nearest  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  spoken  in  a  certain  degree  among 
themselves.  The  importance  of  this  will 
furtlier  appear,  if  we,  on  the  other  hand, 
consider  the  state  of  things  in  Ireland,  in  the 
vernacular  language  of  which, .the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  if  wholly  translated  and  printed, 
have  never  yet  been  circulated  to  any  ex¬ 
tent  ;  and  to  this  very  day  we  find  the  in¬ 
habitants,  under  a  splendid  and  numerous 
Protestant  establishment,  which  conducts 
worship  in  the  English  language,  almost  a> 
ignorant  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  Hindoos 
themselves.  The  expense  and  labour 
which  have  been  so  commendably  applied 
within  these  few  years  past  to  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  a  Gaelic  version  of  the  Scriptures, 
though  that  language  is  far  less  extensive 
than  any  of  the  Indian  languages,  serve 
further  to  show  the  value  of  the  object  be¬ 
fore  us. 

The  importance  of  thus  preparing  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  Scriptures,  in  all  those  lan¬ 
guages,  if  possible,  will  furtlier  appear,  r. 
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we  consider  the  ease  with  which  the  Gospei 
maj  be  introduced  by  any  Missionary  into 
one  of  these  provinces  when  this  is  once 
effected-  A  Missionary  who  may  in  some 
future  period  wish  to  cany  the  Gospel  thi¬ 
ther,  may  not  possess  that  turn  of  mind 
which  would  enable  him  to  sit  down  ivith 
delight  to  so  arduous  a  work  as  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Scriptures ;  he  may  not  possess 
that  knowledge  of  the  originals  which  such 
a  work  requires ;  or  he  may  not  have  a  j 
press  at  hand  to  print  the  Scriptures  when 
translated,  or  funds  to  meet  the  expense ; 
but  devoid  of  all  ihese^  with  the  Scriptures 
in  his  hand  already  translated,  he  can  begin 
proclaiming  the  glad  tidings  of  mercy  to 
perishing  sinners ;  yea,  the  very  perusal  of 
these  Scriptures,  with  care  and  diligence, 
will  be  to  him  both  grammar  and  dictionary 
in  the  acquisition  of  the  language. 

Nor  when  the  Scriptures  are  thus  transla¬ 
ted,  will  a  European  Missionary  be  in  eveiy 
Instance  requisite  for  the  purpose  of  intro¬ 
ducing  the  Gospel  into  these  provinces.  A 
brother  bora  and  raised  up  in  India,  or 
even  a  Hindoo  convert,  though  incapable  of 
translating  the  .Scriptures,  may  acquire  the 
local  character,  if  different  from  his  own, 
go  among  his  bordering  neighbours,  and 
qtiickly  attain  a  language  so  nearly  allied 
to  his  own.  Thus  several  of  our  brethren 
born  in  Bengal,  are  now  employed  in  Hin- 
doostan  *,  and  not  wily  have  brethren  Kerr, 
Thompson,  and  Peter,  na'ives  of  Calcutta, 
carried  the  Gospel  into  various  parts  of  In¬ 
dia  ;  but  our  brotlier  Krishnoo-das,  whose 
memory  is  precious  among  us,  took  the 
Orissa  New  Testament,  went  into  that 
country,  Icanicd  the  language,  and  labour¬ 
ed  there  with  brother  Peter,  till  un*ested  in 
his  career  by  that  sickness  which  at  length 
conducted  him  to  his  Father’s  liouse  above. 

The  expense  of  giving  a  version  in  each  of 
these  languages  is  also  far  from  being  great. 
Our  experience  in  the  work  of  translating 
and  priniiiig  enables  us  at  this  time  to  judge  J 
pretty  correctly  res|x;cting  the  expense  of 
•ne  of  these  versions :  and  we  tiiink  that, 
fn  general,  now  types  are  prepared,  and 


all  things  are  ready  for  the  work,  the  ex- 
:  pense  of  pundit’s  wages  for  translating  the 
I  New  Testament,  and  bringing  it  through 
I  the  press,  and  that  of  printiug  a  thousand 
j  copies,  including  types,  paper,  &c.  will  be 
;  little  more  than  four  thousand  rupees,  or  fiv« 
hundred  pounds ;  which  sum,  %ve  think, 
will  both  secure  a  version  in  almost  any  one . 
of  these  languages,  and  an  edition  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  copies ;  a  number  sufficient  to  convey 
the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  into  any  one 
of  these  prov  inces,  as  well  as  to  secure  the 
translation  against  tlie  possibility  of  being 
lost.  A  second  edition  of  three  or  four 
thousand  copies,  will,  of  course,  conr>e  for 
about  a  rupee  each  copy.  Thus  then  five 
hundred  pounds  will  almost  secure  the 
Gospel’s  being  given  to  any  one  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  India ;  and  were  any  friend  in  his 
lifetime,  or  in  his  will,  to  devote  five  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  to  this  purpose,  the  effect  of  it 
might  continue  operating  from  generation 
to  generation,  till  time  itself  shall  be  no 
nK)re.  Were  we  to  include  the  whole  of 
the  Scriptures  in  one  of  these  languages, 
the  expense  could  be  ascertained  with 
equal  ease.  The  Old  Testament  is  to  the 
New  as  seven  to  twenty-five  ;  tliat  is,  it  con¬ 
tains  more  tlian  thrice,  but  less  than  four 
times  the  quantity  of  the  New.  Two  thou¬ 
sand  pounds,  therefore,  would  now  defray 
the  expense  of  translating  the  lohole  of  the 
Sacred  Oracles  into  almost  any  one  of  these 
c(^nate  languages,  and  of  printing  a  first 
edition  of  a  thousand  copies. 

It  is  from  a  view  of  these  circumstances, 
that  we  have  l^een  induced  to  improve  to 
the  urmost  those  advantages  which  we  pos¬ 
sess  for  cann  ing  forward  the  work.  It  is 
true,  tliat  at  the  date  of  this  Memoir,  we 
had  not  begun  the  translation  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  in  eight  or  nine  of  these  languages ;  as 
the  Southern  Sindh,  the  Kutch,  the  Mara- 
war,  the  Malwa,  the  Magudha,  the  North- 
Ivhosliula,  and  the  Milhilee.  But  whoever 
J  will  refer  to  the  specimens  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  in  these,  and  reflect  on  the  ease 
with  which  they  can  be  added  to  the  rest, 
will  not  wonder  if  we  candidly  acknowledge 
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that,  sliould  divine  Providence  spare  our 
lives,  and  continue  to  us  tiie  advantages  now 
enjoyed,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  stop  till 
every  province  and  district  throughout  In¬ 
dia  shall  have  the  word  of  God  in  its  own 
vernacular  tongue.  For.  granting  that  to 
acquire  the  l  enriaining  tenth  of  the  words  in 
these  dialects,  may  be  difficult  to  persons 
advanced  in  years,  it  will  appear  evident  to 
those  who  duly  reflect  on  the  subject,  that 
it  will  be  still  more  difficult  for  others  here¬ 
after,  who  may  be  totally  new  to  the  work, 
to  acquire,  through  the  medium  of  the  Sung- 
skrit  and  the  chief  collateral  tongues,  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  o\hGT  nine-ienths 
of  the  words  in  these  languages,  together 
with  that  experience  in  the  work  of  trans¬ 
lation  which  can  only  result  from  many 
years’  acquaintance  therewith.  Convinced, 
therefore,  that,  at  our  time  of  life,  we  can¬ 
not  serve  our  generation  more  effectually  in 
any  other  way,  it  is  our  determination,  as 
far  as  the  Lord  shall  enable  us,  to  devote  the 
remainder  of  our  days  to  labouring  therein 
ourselves,  and  to  the  training  of  others  to 
the  work,  who  may  carry  it  forward  when 
we  are  laid  in  the  grave. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  the 
exertions  W’hich  certain  of  our  brethren  are 
already  making  for  the  sake  of  farther  for¬ 
warding  this  work.  The  labours  of  brother 
Chamberlain  in  the  Bruj  version  have  been 
already  mentioned;  and  though  at  present 
removed  from  the  spot  on  which  that  lan¬ 
guage  is  spoken,  he  has  continued  his  study 
of  the  language,  and  has,  in  the  last  few 
months,  prepared  the  greater  part  of  the 
New  Testament  for  the  press. — Brother 
Robinson,  at  Java,  has  made  so  great  a 
progress  in  the  Malay  spoken  at  Batavia, 
that  the  Literary  Society,  after  examining 
his  version  of  St.  Matthew  therein,  have  re¬ 
quested  him  to  proceed  in  the  work  of  trans¬ 
lation,  and,  as  a  token  of  respect,  have 
elected  him  a  meinl)er  of  their  own  body.— 
Brother  Chater,  at  Ceylon,  has  put  to  press 
a  Grammar  of  the  Cingalese  language, 
which  is  approved  and  encouraged  by  those 
gentlemen  there  who  are  most  conversant 
with  the  laiiguage ;  and  he  writes,  that  he 


hopes  ere  long  to  be  enabled  to  render 
some  assistance  in  the  Cingalese  translation 
of  the  Scriptures. — Brother  I'rowt,  now  set¬ 
tled  at  Samara ng,  is  applying  with  great 
industry  and  success  to  the  Javanese  lan¬ 
guage,  with  a  view  to  a  translation  of  the 
Scriptures ;  and  has  it  in  contemplation  to 
send  us  a  copy  of  the  Javanese  alphabet, 
that  we  may  prepare  a  fount  of  types. — 
Brother  J  udson,  too,  at  Rangoon,  is  apply¬ 
ing  with  great  assiduity  to  the  Burman  lan¬ 
guage,  with  a  view  of  ultimately  assisting 
in  the  same  good  and  important  work. 

Of  the  state  of  our  funds,  dear  brethren, 
it  is  pro|x3r  that  we  should  put  you  in  pos¬ 
session.  Ill  addition  to  the  balance  we  had 
in  hand  at  the  date  of  the  last  Memoir,  we 
have  received  four  thousand  rupees,  the 
moiety  of  the  sum  which  the  Corresponding 
Committee  had  in  hand  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1814,  and  w  hich  was  voted  us  at  their 
half  yearly  meeting,  held  in  July  1814;  for 
which  sum  we  beg  you  to  offer  the  Bible 
Society  our  most  coixiial  thanks.  VVe  are 
also  indebted  to  the  beneficence  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners,  for  a 
farther  sum  of  Sicca  rupees,  1156,  which 
they  have  kindly  remitted  us  this  year. 
And  a  bequest  from  America  claims  our 
particular  notice,  as  it  is  the  first  of  the 
kind  with  which  the  translation  fund  has 
been  favoured.* 

1 

These  sums,  however,  leave  only  a  ba¬ 
lance  in  hand  of  1242  rupees,  which  sum  is 
far  more  than  absorbed  in  the  versions  now 
in  the  press.  For  all  the  wages  of  the  pun¬ 
dits,  therefore,  and  the  expense  of  the  ver- 
I  sions,  we  have  to  borrow  money  as  we  arc 
able,  till  we  receive  new  supplies  from  you, 
and  tlie  supporters  of  the  work  in  Britain 
and  America;  which  sum,  if  it  be  that  re¬ 
quired  for  the  whole  year,  will  amount  to 
nearly  four  thousand  pounds ;  for  the  w  ages 

*  This  is  a  bequest  by  Miss  Rebecca 
Cox,  of  which  Robert  Ralston,  Esq.  and 
other  executors  have  kindly  and  generously 
remitted  to  us  before  it  was  legally  due, 
from  the  interest  they  take  in  the  work  it  ii 
intended  to  forward. 
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of  the  pundits,  which  we,  relying  on  tlie 
liberality  of  the  public,  have  engaged  in  the 
difl'erent  languages,  amount  to  1200  rupees 
monthly,  orlSOO^.  annually  ;  and  the  print¬ 
ing  of  the  different  versions  will  amount  to 
full  two  thousand  pounds  more. 

W.  Carey, 

J.  Marshman, 
AV.  Ward. 

March  21,1816. 


ITENERANT  PREACHING  IN 
FRANCE. 

Extract  of  n  Letter from  a  Lady  in  France ^ 
to  her  Correspondent  in  London, 

[The  Protestant  reader  will  make  due  al¬ 
lowance  for  the  partiality  which  the  writer 
displays  for  Roman  Catholic  preachers  and 
ceremonies,  which  we  cannot  approve,  yet 
must  wish  that  Protestant  ministers  may  be 
actuated  by  similar  zeal  in  the  dissemination 
of  a  purer  faith.] 

YOU  take  so  warm  an  interest  in  the 
cause  of  Christianity,  that  1  am  sure  you 
will  rejoice  to  hear  of  an  establishment  j 
likely  to  contribute  to  revive  it  in  F ranee, 
where  it  has  still  so  many  zealous  parti zans. 
Soon  after  Bonaparte  allowed  of  the  public 
exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion,  a  few 
ecclesiastics  united  themselves  into  a  society 
imder  the  appellation  of  Missionaries  in 
France,  and  dividing  themselves  into  com¬ 
panies  of  four,  five,  or  six,  as  they  deemed 
expedient,  went  to  the  difl'erent  towns  to 
endeavour  to  call  back  their  countrymen  to 
that  God  whom  they  had  forsaken,  and 
whose  arm  had  been  extended  over  them  in 
his  w'rath.  Their  efforts  soon  appeared 
likely  to  be  crowned  with  more  success  than 
would  have  suited  the  Emperor’s  view's; 
they  were  therefore  suppressed.  At  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  king  they  again  assembled, 
and  renewing  their  laudable  endeavours, 
they  continue  to  dedicate  their  talents  and 
time  to  the  salvation  of  their  fellow-crea¬ 
tures,  and  the  service  of  their  country  ;  in¬ 
deed,  I  ought  to  say  they  dedicate  their 
lives,  since  it  is  considered  as  impossible 
‘hat  any  nf  them  should  resist  the  very 


great  exertion  necessary  to  the  fulfilling  the 
task  they  have  imposed  on  tliemselves  be¬ 
yond  the  age  of  45.  With  truly  apostolical 
simplicity,  they  bring  with  them  neither 
staff  nor  scrip;  but  judging  the  W’orkman  to 
be  worthy  of  his  hire,  they  expect  the  place 
of  their  residence  for  the  time  being  to  fur¬ 
nish  them  with  the  necessaries  of  life  :  this, 
with  the  consciousness  of  doing  good,  or 
rather  the  will  of  their  Master,  is  their  only 
remuneration,  for  they  will  not  accept  of 
any  thing,  however  artfully  conveyed. 
Their  mission  lasts  from  five  to  seven  weeks 
in  a  place — they  are  fifteen  in  number — we 
had  seven  of  them  liere  in  last  November 
and  December,  all  men  of  abilities,  each  in 
a  different  way,  and,  therefore,  the  more 
likely  to  do  general  good;  but  there  was 
one  Monsieur  Guyon,  whose  talents  in  the 
pulpit  were  so  transcendently  superior  to 
I  any  thing  I  had  before  met  with,  that  I 
j  could  not  help  saying  1  had  till  then  no  idea 
1  of  the  powers  of  oratory.  His  object  was 
the  c'onversion  of  infidels,  and  such  was  the 
force  of  his  reasoning,  and  the  power  of  his 
masterly  eloquence,  that  I  think,  unless 
with  tliose  predetermined  to  persist  in  un 
l^elief,  conviction  must  follow  his  arguments. 
There  were,  generally,  at  least  3000  |)eoplc 
in  the  Church  when  he  preached,  yet  you 
would  have  heard  a  pin  fall ;  his  sermon.s 
were  from  an  hour  to  five  long,  yet  every 
one  lamented  when  they  closed.  Oh  !  how 
much  did  I  then  wish  for  you — I  do  not 
know  that  I  ever  spent  a  series  of  evenings 
in  a  manner  more  gratifying,  both  to  my 
understanding  and  my  heart.  We  had  se¬ 
veral  most  imposing  religious  ceremonies — 
the  renewal  of  the  vows  of  baptism — the  ge¬ 
neral  communion,  and  the  phintation  of  the 
cross  were  those  which  made  the  most  im¬ 
pression  on  me.  The  religious  exercises 
began  about  five  in  the  morning,  and  em¬ 
ployed  six  hours  of  the  day  in  general,  but 
sometimes  the  whole  of  it.  Great  good  has 
certainly  been  done.  Many,  who  had  to¬ 
tally  neglected  every  religious  duty,  even 
for  thirty  or  forty  years,  are  now  become 
good  Christiains.  There  are  two  or  three 
instances  of  the  father  and  mother  going  (O' 
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be  married,  and  taking  a  family  of  children,  | 
siome  more  than  20  years  of  age,  to  be  bap¬ 
tized.  Several  other  grown  persons  were 
also  baptized,  two  of  whom,  in  particular, 
had  probably  never  entered  a  Church  in 
their  lives,  for  they  had  no  idea  of  a  God ; 
yet  they  were,  according  to  the  law  of  the 
land,  man  and  w¥e.  Will  not  all  true 
Christians,  of  whatever  communion,  bless 
the  instruments  of  this  good  ^  Yet  what  we 
are  witnesses  to  here,  can  be  but  a  small 
portion  compared  to  the  wliole  nation, 
whicli  they  will  in  time  visit !  And  could 
the  number  of  this  admirable  society  be 
multiplied  tenfold,  it  still  might  remoralizc 
F ranee,  and  give  happiness  to  its  jjeople. 

Maroii  11,  1813. 

WESLEYAN  MISSIONS. 

Preparatory  to  the  annual  meeting,  ser¬ 
mons  were  preached  on  Friday,  May  Isl: 
in  the  morning,  at  Queen-street  Chapel,  by 
the  Rev.  Adam  Clarke,  LL.D.,  and  in  the 
evening,  at  Hinde-street,  by  the  Rev.  Tho¬ 
mas  Roberts,  M.A.  from  Bath. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the  City- 
Road  Chapel,  on  Monday  morning.  May 
4th ;  and,  by  adjournment,  at  the  same 
place,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday  the  7th, 
Thomas  Thompson,  Esq.  M.  P.  in  the 
chair. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Watson,  one  of  the 
secretaries,  on  introducing  the  report,  re¬ 
marked,  that  the  report  of  the  prece.ding 
year  had  been  so  recently  published,  that 
the  present  might  be  considered  as  contain¬ 
ing  supplementary  notices,  rather  than 
many  new  facts. 

The  income  of  tlie  year  had  amounted  to 
upwards  of  1 7,000/.  but  the  expenses  would 
probably  be  equal. 

From  the  many  powerful  appeals  made 
to  the  Society,  we  shall  select  a  few  striking 
particulars. 

Mr.  Hawtrey,  of  Canterbury,  formerly  a 
military  officer,  read  a  letter,  lately  received 
from  India,  describing  the  self-sacrifice  of 
two  Hiadoo  widows,  the  oije  aged  23,  aijd 


the  other  17,  in  March,  1816,  with  the 
corpse  of  their  husband.  Every  argument 
W'as  used  to  dissuade  the  women  from  these 
acts  of  self-murder;  but  they  were  infa¬ 
tuated  by  their  superstition.  They  were 
even  required  to  ascend  the  funeral  pile 
while  it  was  burning ;  nor  were  the  Brah¬ 
mins  allowed  to  detain  them  there  by  force. 
The  eldest  woman  walked  up  deliberately, 
and  laid  herself  by  the  side  of  her  deceased 
husband.  The  younger  then  addressed  the 
spectators,  with  great  animation  to  this  ef¬ 
fect  : — “  You  have  just  seen  my  husband’s 
fii*st  wife  do  her  duty ;  and  you  will  now 
see  me  follow  her  example.  Henceforward, 
I  pray,  do  not  attempt  to  prevent  Hindoo 
women  from  burning ;  if  you  do,  our  curse 
will  be  upon  you.” 

In  numberless  instances,  we  know  tliat  the 
natural  love  of  life  has  conquered  in  these 
•  wretched  victims,  the  heroism  of  supersti¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  cause  is,  perhaps,  even  still 
more  heart-rending,  when  fraud  and  super¬ 
stition  succeed  in  deadening  the  very  feel¬ 
ings  of  nature. 

How  different  the  following  scene !  and 
how  divine  the  influence  which  could  form 
such  a  character ! 

Mr.  Haw’trey  was  once  stationed  at  St. 
Chri^topheFs,  w^here  an  affecting  circum¬ 
stance  occurred.  A  negro  woman  ap¬ 
peared  with  her  head  tied  up.  'The  preacher 
inquiring  how  she  did,  she  replied,  **  Bless 
the  Lord,  my  Massa,  finely  !”  On  further 
inquiry,  he  found  that  the  woman  had  been 
greatly  persecuted.  Going  one  morning  to 
labour,  she  met  the  manager,  w'ho  inquired 
where  she  had  been.  “  Me  come  from 
preaching,  Massa.”  He  struck  her  vio¬ 
lently  on  the  face.  She  had  read  our  Lord’s 
words;  and,  understanding  them  literally, 
turned  the  other  cheek,  when  he  knocked 
her'dowa.  She  had  heard  it  was  her  duty  to 
prav  for  her  enemies,  and  therefore  rose  on 
her  knees,  and  began  to  pray  the  Lord  to 
turn  lus  heart.  He  now  became  furious ; 
ordered  her  to  be  flogged  immediately; 
and,  in  his  rage,  took  the  whip  into  his  owe 
hands,  and  beat  her  till  she  b^-came  iusen?*- 
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ble,  and  was  left  for  dead.  Being  now 
asked  if  she  was  not  afraid  to  come  to 
preaching,  she  replied,  “Me  fear!  Fanny 
no  fear !  Bless  the  Lord,  heavenly  Massa 
take  care  of  me.” 

Dr.  Clarke  strongly  urged  tlie  duty  of 
Christians  with  respect  to  missions.  It  was 
always  found  to  be  God’s  time  to  be  gra¬ 
cious,  when  we  came  forward  promptly  in 
his  service. 

Mr.  Watson  quoted  a  letter  fi'om  Mr. 
Harvard,  at  Ceylon,  which  conhmied  very 
strongly  the  statement  of  Mr.  Clough,  re¬ 
specting  the  treatment  of  the  sick  by  the 
heathen  natives  of  that  island.  Mr.  Har¬ 
vard’s  attention  was  one  evening  roused  by 
a  loud  noise.  He  followed  the  sound,  till  it 
brought  him  to  a  shed,  where  was  the  figure 
of  a  terrific  demon,  six  or  seven  feet  high, 
with  a  forked  tongue.  A  torch  and  a  bell 
were  employed  to  call  to  him  the  attention 
of  the  heathen.  A  sick  man  was  lying  be¬ 
fore  the  idol ;  and  a  lame  man  was  chanting 
aloud  the  name  of  the  demon,  and  calling  on 
him  fur  a  cure.  The  Missionary  stood, at  first, 
silent  and  astonished  ;  but,  when  the  per¬ 
formers  began  to  solicit  money  to  carry  on 
this  shocking  farce,  he  remonstrated  with 
them  on  their  horrible  idolatry.  But  it  was 
in  vam.  By  these  means  they  pretend  to 
cure  diseases.  If  the  patient  recover,  and 
pay  the  priest,  all  is  well;  if,  however,  he 
get  worse,  and  the  priest  perceive  him  to  be 
incurable,  he  pronounces  him  “  unclean.” 
He  is  then  carried  by  force  into  the  jungle, 
frequently  screaming  and  struggling  all  the 
way ;  and  there  left,  a  prey  to  wild  beasts 
or  to  famine  I 

The  resolutions  were  formed  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  bringing  before  the  meeting  the 
great  objects  of  the  Society.  The  general 
success  granted  to  the  Missions,  and  the 
peculiar  claims  of  those  to  the  West-Indies, 
to  Africa,  to  Ceylon,  and  to  Madras  and 
Bombay,  were  recognized  in  separate  reso¬ 
lutions. 

On  tiicse  and  other  points  the  meetings 
were  addressed,  at  some  length,  by  Mr. 
Haw  trey,  Dr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Davies,  from 


j  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs. 

;  son,  Benson,  Bunting,  and  others. 

Dr.  Clarke  stated,  that  the  mission  to 
j  Ceylon  had  been  in  contemplation  so  far 
I  back  as  the  year  1 783,  when  Dr.  Coke  had 
j  suggested  it,  and  urged  its  adoption,  as  the 
key  to  Continental  India.  A  memorial  had 
been,  in  consequence,  presented  to  the  Di- 
j  rectors  of  the  East  India  Company ;  but  the' 
I  attempt  could  not  be  made,  till  our  Govern¬ 
ment  (“  Heaven  bless  them !”  said  Dr. 
Clarke)  had  thrown  open  the  door  to  mis¬ 
sions. 

The  Rev.  Jabcz  Bunting,  in  reference  to 
the  infant  missions  to  Madras  and  Bombay, 
moved  a  resolution  expressive  of  pleasure 
in  these  missions,  but  considering  them  as 
by  no  means  adequate  to  the  vastness  of  the 
object ;  and  pledging  the  Society,  therefore, 
to  furnish  the  means  of  new  and  enlarged 
exertions  for  the  convei-sion  of  Continental 
India.  Mr.'  Bunting  enforced  this  resohj- 
tion  by  much  powerful  reasoning  and  illus¬ 
tration.  Among  other  j)roofs  of  tlie  de¬ 
graded  state  of  the  Hindoos,  he  noticed 
particularly  the  treatment  of  the  lower 
castes  by  tliose  of  the  higher.  The  Pariars, 
for  instance,  must  not  only  keep  at  such  a 
distance  as  not  to  touch  the  other  castes, 
but  they  must  not  pass  them  on  the  high¬ 
way  ;  and  if  they  happen  to  meet  them 
there,  they  must  turn  out  of  the  road,  and 
take  a  circuit  in  order  to  avoid  them.  “  It 
is  said,”  Mr.  Bunting  remarked,  “  that  we 
have  as  bad  characters  at  home  as  there  are 
in  India.  But  here  is  the  grand  distinc¬ 
tion  ; — In  England,  men  sin  in  the  face  of 
their  Bibles,  and  against  light  and  know¬ 
ledge;  and,  in  that  respect,  their  crime  is 
greater:  but,  in  India,  their  very  Scrip¬ 
tures  (as  they  call  their  Shastres)  goad 
them  on  to  wickedness,  and  make  a  merit 
of  crime !” 

Among  the  notices  of  the  home  concerns, 
we  observe  the  arrival  of  two  Budhist 
priests,  from  Ceylon.  They  importuned 
Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  who  is  just  re¬ 
turned  with  Lady  Johnston  to  this  country, 
to  allow  them  to  accompany  him  to  Eng¬ 
land  for  insti'uction. 


AND  REVIEW. 
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CHURCH  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

Eighteenth  Anniversary. 

ON  this  occasion,  an  able  sermon  was 
preached  by  Professor  F  arich,  of  Cambridge, 
•n  Tuesday  morning  the  5th  of  May,  at  the 
Church  of  St.  Andrew  by  the  Wardrobe 
and  St.  Anne,  Blackfriars,  frwn  Luke  xi.  2. 

**  Hallowed  be  thy  name.  Thy  kingdom 
come ;  thy  will  be  done ;  as  in  heaven,  so  in 
earth.” 

Freemasons’  Hall  was  crowded  at  an 
early  hour;  and  though  the  Committee 
made  the  best  regulations  in  their  power 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  members  of 
the  Society,  and  admitted  none  but  by  tick¬ 
ets,  yet  the  number  of  members  who  sought 
f^r  admission  was  so  great,  that  the  tickets  j 
issued  were  perhaps  half  as  many  more  as 
the  Hall  could  contain.  We  are  happy  to 
bear  that  a  plan  is  in  contemplation  for  the 
remedying  of  this  evil,  now  so  severely  felt 
by  this  and  other  Societies,  by  the  erection 
•f  a  large  and  commodious  room  for  the 
public  meetings  of  charitable  ,and  religious 
institutions. 

The  President,  Ix)rd  Gambler,  took  the 
chair  at  two  o’clock,  and  opened  the  meet¬ 
ing  by  an  address  of  great  simplicity  and 
devotion. 

An  abstract  of  the  Report  was  then  read 
by  the  Secretarj',  which  occupied  almut  an 
hour;  many  of  the  details  being  reserved 
for  the  press,  in  order  to  shorten  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  meeting. 

Under  the  head  of  Funds,  it  was  reported  ! 
that  an  increase  had  taken  place  in  the  in- 1 
come  of  the  eighteenth  year,  equal  to  the  ! 
increase  of  the  seventeenth ;  having  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  seventeenth  fi-om  17, OCX)/, 
to  20,0001.,  and  in  the  eighteenth  from 
20,000/.  to  23,000/.  While  the  income  of  j 
the  two  years  thus  amounted  to  43,000/.  the  j 
expenditure  reached  41 ,000/.  ;  that  of  the  j 
seventeentli  year  being  22,000/.,  and  that  of ; 
the  eighteenth  19,000/.  The  average  in¬ 
come  of  the  two  yeai*s  was  thus  21 ,500/,  and 
the  average  expenditure  20,5001.  The. 


Committee  hare,  since  the  anniversar}» 
come  under  large  acceptances  and  engage¬ 
ments  to  different  Missions.  , 

The  state  of  the  Missions  was  reported 
under  seven  principal  divisions — the  Jtfe- 
diterraman^  the  Calcutta  and  JS'orth  India^ 
the  Madras  and  South  India^  the  Ceylon^ 
the  JVew?  Zealand ^  the  JVest  Africa^  and 
the  JVest  Indies. 

From  the  details  which  the  printed  ro-' 
port  will  contain  of  these  seven  Missions^ 
some  most  encouraging  particulars  were 
brought  before  the  meeting  respecting  the 
influence  of  true  piety  cn  many  of  the  li¬ 
berated  negroes  in  Sierra  Leone,  and  tho 
awakening  among  tliem  of  a  missionary  spi¬ 
rit,  which  had  a  great  effect  on  the  mem¬ 
bers. 

The  Treasurer,  John  Thornton,  EIsq. 
then  read  the  statement  of  the  accounts  for 
the  year,  and  made  some  appropriate  re¬ 
marks  thereon. 

The  Meeting  was  addressed  by  the  Bishops 
of  Gloucester  and  Norwich,  Messrs.  Ste¬ 
phen,  Wilberforce,  and  Babington,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Cunningiiam,  Mr.  Beachcroft,  and 
Dr.  Thorpe. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  whole 
assembly  stood  up,  and  joined  in  singing 
the  117th  Psalm — 

“  F rom  all  that  dwell  below  the  skies.” 

i 

I  The  collections  made  at  the  Sermon  ai)d 
Meeting,  including  several  donations  of  50/. 
each,  amounted  to  about  380/.  One  of  these 
donations  was  sent  by  a  young  gentleman  for 
the  West  African  Mission,  in  consequence 
of  what  he  had  heard  at  the  meeting  of  the 
state  of  some  of  the  liberated  negroes. 


JEWS’  SOCIETY. 

Tenth  Anniversary^ 

THE  first  Anniversary  Sermon  wa? 
preached  at  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew  by 
the  Wardrobe  and  .^t.  Anne,  Blarkfriaix, 


evangelical  guardian 


Robert  Grant  and  the  Rev.  Edward  Coope 
by  Mr.  Babington  and  Professor  Farish. 


ham,  from  Johnxix.  19 — 22;  the  second  on 
Friday  morning,  May  8th,  at  St.  Paul’s, 
Covent  Garden,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Si¬ 
meon,  M.  A.  from  Eiek.  xxxvii.  1 — 6. 

The  Annual  Meeting  at  Freemasons’ 
Hall  took  place  at  two  o’clock — the  Presi¬ 
dent,  Sir  Thomas  Baring,  M.  P.  in  the  chair, 
who  opened  the  business  of  the  day  with  his 
accustomed  simplicity  and  piety. 

The  Report  of  the  year,  containing  much 

was  read  to  a 


Theological  College  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Sujxjrintendr 
ents  of  the  Theological  College  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Dutch  Church,  held  in  the  city  of 
.\ew- Brunswick  on  the  4th  of  November, 
the  Rev.  James  S.  Cannon  was  appointed 
to  instruct  the  students  in  Ecclesiastical  lli.s- 
tory.  Church  Government,  and  Pastoral 
Tiieology,  during  the  present  session  ;  and 
Mr.  John  S.  Malx)n,  Principal  of  the  Acade¬ 
my  in  that  place,  to  teach  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  languages. 

!  They  also  requested  the  Rev.  Dr.  Living¬ 
ston  to  publish  his  valuable  course  of  Lec¬ 
tures  on  Didactic  Theology,  as  “  a  measure 
calculated  to  be  of  vast  adv'antage  to  the 
students,  to  the  institution,  and  to  the  Church 
at  large.”  Whetlicr  the  venerable  Professor 
will  comply -with  their  request,  is  not  yet 
ascertained. 


encouraging  infoitnation 
very  numerous  meeting  by  the  F?ev.  C.  S. 
Hawtrey,  one  of  tlie  Secretaries.  The  So¬ 
ciety,  it  ap[>earcd,  is  now  completely  set 
free  from  financial  einbari*assments,  and  is 
maintaining  a  steady  economy  in  all  its  de¬ 
partments,  The  income  of  the  year  had 
been  9284/.  17s.  fid.  and  its  expenditure 
8495/.  185. 3d.  The  first  edition  of  tlio  He¬ 
brew  New  Testament  has  been  all  circu¬ 
lated  among  Jews  at  home  and  abi-oad ;  and 
The  Committee  are  preparing  a  second  edi¬ 
tion  on  stereotype  plates.  They  have  also 
engaged  some  learned  Hebrew  scholars  to 
review  the  translation,  in  order  that  an  edi¬ 
tion  may,  at  some  future  time,  bt>  is.^ued, 
which  shall  comnieud  itself  even  to  tlie  most 
learned  Hebrew  critics  of  the  Jewish  na¬ 
tion. 

Encouraging  information  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Rev.  Lewis  Way,  respect¬ 
ing  the  state  of  the  continental  Jews  ;  among 
wliotn  there  is  manifestly  a  considerable 
commotion,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  promote 
amoral  improvement. — For  other  particu¬ 
lars,  we  refer  to  the  abstract  of  the  report, 
which  we  shall  give  hereafter. 

After  the  Report  had  been  road,  the  Jew¬ 
ish  children,  educated  by  the  Society,  were 
introduced  to  the  meeting  by  the  Rev.  Basil 
^Voodd,  and  sung  a  Hebrew  hymn,  and 
the  Hosannah  in  English. 

Re.solutions  were  moved  and  seconded 
respectively  by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  Sir  James  Saumarez;  by  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  and  the  Piov.  Robert  Cox ;  by  Lord 
Gambier  an  1  the  Ibiv.  John  Ovveii ;  bv  Mr. 


The  .Superintendents  liave,  at  present,  un¬ 
der  their  caie  young  gentlonien 

preparing  for  the  Gospel  ministry. 


EPITAPH  ON  A  FRIEND 


TREAD  softly  o’er  this  hallow’d  ground 
Pale  Sorrow’.s  child  lies  here  ; 

Ye  who  have  felt  misfortune’s  frowns, 
Here  pause,  and  drop  a  tear : 


And  ye,  who  nought  but  pleasures  court 
And  bask  in  Fortune’s  ray, 

Here,  learn  how  vain  are  earthly  joys. 
How  soon  they  fade  away. 


Here  sleeps  in  peace,  who  often  felt 
Com[)assion’s  kindly  flame ; 

Oft  dropt  a  tear  at  Pity’s  shrine,-— 

A  shade  without  a  name. 


